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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, 


and his Times. By Lord Nugent. 
8vo. London, 1832. Murray. 


Tue title-page accurately defines the character 
of Lord Nugent’s historical work. The mere 
biography of Hampden, famous though his 
name is, would have been too meagre; the in- 
vestigation of all the matters with which he 
was politically connected would have been an 
entire and general history. His lordship has 
judiciously adopted the middle course; and 
while he has brought to light every thing 
which could be elucidated respecting the per- 
sonal career of his hero, he has blended the 
narrative with some memorials of his party 
and his times—memorials apposite to, and 
which do not overlay, the more immediate 
theme of his inquiry. 

From the noble author’s known opinions, as 
well as from his choice of subject, it may 
readily be anticipated that he is extremely ad- 
verse to King Charles and the Royalists; and, 
on the other hand, views the lives and conduct 
of their adversaries with a very favourable eye. 
It is not our province to debate the question ; 
but as we noticed D’Israeli’s* Commentaries 
without canvassing his political bias, so will we 
report upon Lord Nugent’s ; leaving it to par- 
tisans on either side to determine which is the 
most correct and well founded, and which the 
best sustained by absolute facts; for it is long 
since we have ourselves been misled by the 
Romances called History. 

Of the early life of Hampden very little has 
come down to our day; and the brief but 
important space of his public life is nearly all 
which Lord Nugent had before him. Here, 
however, he has rectified the errors of the 
Biographia Britannica, Chalmers’ Biographical 
Dictionary, and other biographies; and am. 
plified the accounts of Brodie and Hallam,+ be- 
sides giving us some interesting private letters 
and documents hitherto unpublished. 

It will readily be conceded, that to afford an 
adequate notion of a publication of this kind is 
hardly possible in a journal at once so com- 
pendious and various as the Literary Gazette: 
in truth, we can only hope to do so, and very 


2 vols. 





* With this agreeable writer his lordship breaks a lance 
or two, in a manner which may probably lead to some 
controversy ; sed non nostriim tantas componere lites. The 

est anecdote we ever heard against the precision of Mr. 

Israeli is related of his tale of the country squire, 
who killed a fox within three miles of Edgehill on the 
day of the battle, and was so intent upon his sport, that 
he never heard, or heard of, that great event; but re- 
t ng home full of a hard run, for many a day described 
the vicissitudes of that chase. Now the battle of Edge- 
hill was fought on a Sunday !!! 

t+ “ Among the materials for English his (his lord- 
ship observes) which have hitherto been but imperfectly 
examined, and which require the most careful arrange- 
ment, are the early sessional papers of the House of 
Commons. If properly classified, they would form a 
most valuable body of historical evidence, containi 
Much interesting correspondence, and other matter, 
which has never yet been published; much, doubtless, 
that is not known to be in existence. These papers are 
now in a state which makes all casual reference to them 
= beer The journals alone are not in all cases to 


imperfectly, by the utmost extent of extracts 
which our limits admit. 
marks on the advance of the spirit of liberty in 
Europe in the 16th century, afford a fair spe- 
cimen of the noble writer’s style and powers of 
thought. 


ng|changed hands, and among the labouring 


The following re- 


work, checked and delayed for a time by the 
power, the address, and the popularity of 
Queen Elizabeth, but still tending forwards, 
when the sceptre of this mighty princess passed 
into the hands of her kinsman. 
it required a sovereign of more than ordinary 


advance by steady and controllable degrees, and 
in such a manner as might carry with it the 
appearance rather of a wise agreement between 


abridgment of the one, and a contested triumph 
of the other. 
corded precedents had leaned towards the 


when law was weak and civil rights imperfectly 
understood, the feudal power had afforded to 
the people. The feudal lords had, in their 
jealousy, established certain securities for them- 
selves, and had maintained them by their power. 
These became incidentally a protection to other 
classes also. Upon the decay of this power, 
therefore, it was necessary that some new bar- 
rier should be raised against the crown, or 
additional strength and effect given to some 
old one. By the common law of parliaments, 
by Magna Charta, by the Forest Charter, the 
Statute de Tallagio, and the Statute of Pro- 
visors, severally, the monarchy of England had 
been declared to be a limited one ; and so long as 
the military force of the country remained in 
the hands of the nobles, it did not concern 
them to look further than to military force for 
means whereby the limitations might be pre- 
served. But that power had lately been with- 
drawn from them by the policy of Henry VII., 
who had provided for the maintenance of peace 
and the succession by rigorous edicts, limiting 
suit and service. The army, such as it was, 
had become now, for the first time, the king's 
army ; for personal service had been commuted 
for rent; and those who had once been vassals 
had now become tenants. A little later in 
France, and under the able government of 
Ximenes in Spain, the influence of the nobles 
had been in like manner weakened. Then the 
commercial spirit arose and extended rapidly, 
and the luxuries which it introduced gradually 
increased the expenses and wants of the great 
families which had outlasted the wars; but it 
was imperfectly and ill directed. Wealth 


classes (as is often the case upon the sudden 
introduction of any new system for applying 
capital), there was a grievous want of the 


unappeasable tumults of starving men, ensued. 
It is true that, in the cities and sea-ports, the 
third estate was becoming enlightened and 
rich; but it had not yet power. 
means of power increasing in their hands, but 
few saw the manner of giving them direction or 
“ Thus was a great moral revolution at|effect. The popular influences could be per- 
manently secured and usefully administered, 
only by a parliament more freely representing 
and more intimately connected with a people, 
particularly the citizens, who were so manifest. 
Such a spirit |ly increasing their share in the general stock 
of wealth and intelligence. The control over 
qualities so to direct, as that the reform should | the revenue had been repeatedly contested, and 
finally acknowledged as an undoubted privilege 
of parliament; but, under different names, 
the means of supply were still left by usage in 
prerogative and liberty, than of a forcible|the sovereign’s hands, and the sovereign had 
never been reduced to the necessity of making 
In the later reigns, all the re-|terms on this matter with his people. Mr. 





All saw the 


Hume, however inconclusive the argument 


claims of prerogative ; but all the feelings of | which he founds upon it, is surely right in this 
the people strengthened those of liberty. The | position—that, of the two great contending 
feudal dues and tenures, although not abolished | principles of these times, it was the popular 
by statute till near a century afterwards, had, |spirit which first encroached upon the prero- 
one by one, faded away, and with them had |gative, and not the prerogative on liberty. It 
ceased all the protection which, during times|is clear that, in exact proportion to the im- 


provement in the intelligence, and consequently 
in the manners of a people, their influence in 
government will and ought to increase. A 
wise prince would have perceived that this 
tendency was not to be rudely thwarted, and 
would have bent his policy to meet with 

the growing genius and demands of the time.” 
Many of our readers will doubtless apply 
this reasoning to the present period—the re- 
semblance is sufficiently striking. Characters 
of Elizabeth and her successor are ably drawn, 
according to Lord Nugent’s view of both ; and 
a little farther on, there is, we think, a satis- 
factory refutation of Mr. D’Israeli’s charges 
against Sir John Eliot; on the ship-money 
question a like stand is made, and Hampden 
vindicated at length by his biographer. The 
discussion, however, is altogether too much 
for our bounds, and any partial extract would 
only mar its effect: we will therefore turn to 
the account of Hampden’s leaving his paternal 
estate for the last time. 

*“* During this conflict, Hampden was strenu- 
ously engaged in the various business of the 
house. No question of principle or detail, 
whether affecting the most important interests 
of the commonwealth and posterity, or the 
smaller concerns to be adjusted for his own 
county in the assembly to which she had sent 
him, none were too mighty for his capacity 
and courage, or too minute for his indefati- 
gable industry. To all he applied those na- 
tural gifts of a ready understanding and a 
winning persuasion, as well as those acquired 
habits of arrangement, which fitted him to 
meet the necessities of the times and the de- 
mands of his electors. During the whole of 
the three last eventful years of his life, which 
were now beginning, his mind, which before 
had been occasionally applied to unconnected 





means of subsistence. Public begging, and the 











pursuits, was, without interm.ssion, employed in 
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that uniform course of public service, to which 
his great duties, and his own deep sense of 
them, now wholly boundhim. Never inactive, 
he had hitherto divided his time between the 
business of parliament, the study of books, 
and the amusements, as well as the useful 
occupations, of a country life. As a is- 
trate, he had borne a diligent share in the local 
affairs of his county; but he had also found 
leisure for indulging himself in ‘ an exceeding 
prepenseness to field sports,’ and in the em- 
bellishment of his paternal estate, of which he 
was very fond. hen, therefore, he finally 
abandoned all those pursuits and habits of 
social ease, which his temper and talents, and 
the mild virtues of his domestic character, so 
much inclined and fitted him to enjoy, the 
motive must have been powerful, and the sa- 
crifice great. From this time till his death, ex- 
cept at some few hasty intervals, when business 
of public concern called him from the parliament, 
from the council, or from the camp, he never 
again returned to that home, to which the re- 
membrances of his youth, his studies, his plea- 
sures, and the blameless happiness of tranquil 
hours, had so strongly attached him. His man- 
sion still remains. ke stands away from both 
the principal roads which pass through Buck- 
inghamshire, at the back of that chalky range 
of the Chilterns which bounds, on one side, the 
vale of Aylesbury. The scenery which imme- 
diately surrounds it, from its seclusion little 
known, is of singular beauty; opening upon a 
ridge which commands a very extensive view 
over several counties, and diversified by dells, 
clothed with a natural growth of box, juniper, 
and beech. What has once been the abode of 
such a man, can never but be interesting from 
the associations which belong to it. But, even 
forgetting these, no one, surely, who has heart 
or taste for the charm of high breezy hills, and 
green glades enclosed within the shadowy still- 
ness of ancient woods, and avenues leading to 
a house, on whose the remains of the 
different styles of architecture, from the early 
Norman to the Tudor, are still partly traced 
through the deforming innovations of the 
eighteenth century,—no one, surely, can visit 
the residence of Hampden, and not do justice 
to the love which its master bore it, and to 
that stronger feeling which could lead him 
from such a retirement to the toils and perils 
to — thenceforth, he entirely devoted him. 
se ’ 


On proceeding to the second volume we find 
so great an increase of interest, that we must 
again regret our inability to illustrate it suffi- 


_ciently. The * Scot Incident” is well, 
though shortly, stated; and so is the Irish re- 
bellion and Protestant massacre. The “ Grand 
Remonstrance” may justly be considered as the 
end of all dealing or intercourse between the 
opponent parties which could avert a civil war; 
and after the attempt to arrest the five mem- 
bers, that unhappy war openly broke out. 

“By such as had looked forward through 
passing events to consequences, an appeal to 
arms must for a long time have been deemed 
unavoidable. Yet, to most, even of those who 
took part in the preparations and watched their 
progress, the great civil war came at last as 
matter of surprise. Many, of both parties, who 
had fanned the hidden and infant spark into 
life, saw with dismay the flames as they burst 
forth from either side, soon‘ to meet in one ge- 
neral and mingling blaze. Thus it must ever 
be in civil war. By most men, however long 
it has threatened in its approach, it is not seen 
to be imminent until it is upon them; nor can 


it be comprehended in all its 


lars until they are to be dealt with face to face. 
The images of extreme and unnatural strife, so 
often pictured by the poet,—brother battling 
against brother,—the arm of the son raised 
against the parent,—are not among those which 
the most commonly present themselves to afflict 
society in civil war. But it is, that many of 
those ties of habit and affection which bind men 
the most closely to life are loosened,—severed 
by public enmity, or, what is less tolerable still 
than public enmity, suspicion and distrust. 
These are unhappinesses which, in civil war, 
may be the lot even of those whose condition 
leads them into the dispute only as the attached 
and obedient followers of the standard raised 
by some neighbouring influence, and among 
whom the connexions of friendship and of kin- 
dred are, generally, the least liable to be dis- 
turbed. But with those on whom their station 
imposes loftier callings, and who are auswer- 
able in the highest degree for the course which 
they assign to themselves and others, much 
more fearful are the trials which must hourly 
occur ;—duties in conflict,—every private af- 
fection opposed to every public obligation, — 
and every plea, the strongest, for sympathy 
and protection, which cannot be answered. 
Even things inanimate, which appeal to re- 
membrance only, crowd in with their num- 
berless associations, to tell us how unnatural 
a state of man is civil war. The village street 
| barricaded ;—the house deserted by all its so- 
| cial charities,—perhaps occupied as the strong- 
hold of a foe. The church where lie our pa- 
rents’ bones become a battery of cannon, an 
| hospital for wounded, a stable for horses, or a 
| keep for captives ;—the accustomed paths of 
|Our early youth beset with open menace or 
hidden danger ;—its fields made foul with car- 
nage ; and the imprecations of furious hate, or 
the supplications of mortal agony, coming to 
us in our own language, haply in the very 
dialect of our peculiar province ;—these are 
among the familiar and frequent griefs of civil 
war. The family of Hampden did not escape 
those divisions which so unhappily distracted 
some of the noble houses at this time. Mr. 
Alexander Hampden had not only formed opi- 
nions which separated him entirely from his 
illustrious kinsman; but, about a year after 
the commencement of the war, he gave testi- 
mony of them by an act dishonouring to the 
name and station which he bore. He engaged 
himself in Edmund Waller’s plot; two first 
cousins of John Hampden thus joining in a 
conspiracy against the persons of the principal 
members of the parliament, which, if not ori- 
ginally a scheme of assassination, was one which 
could have succeeded only by bloodshed, and for 
which two of the subordinate agents justly suf- 
fered an ignominious death. ‘The first year of 
the civil war, grievous in so many ways for 
public considerations to Hampden, was a time 
also of great domestic affliction to him. Soon 
after the outbreak his eldest son died ; but the 
severest blow was the loss of his favourite and 
beloved daughter, Mrs. Knightley. This was 
a sad visitation, the memory of which hung 
gloomily over his spirit during the short re- 
mainder of his life. x é : 

‘** In was under the woody brows of his own 
beauteous Chilterns that Hampden first pub- 
lished the ordinance to marshal the militia of 
his native county. The parishes and hun- 
dreds, often with their preachers at the head, 
mustered at their market-houses, to march forth 
to training. In the dearth of all the ordinary 
implements of war, arms and accoutrements of 
the most grotesque fashion now left the walls 
where, from the times of the civil wars of the 











SEE APS NUNS 4 
two Roses, they had hung as hereditary trophies 
in the manor-houses, the churches, and the cot. 
tages of the yeomen. In the returns of arms, 
particularly of the levies of the northern parts, 
at the first outbreak, the long-bow, the brown 
bill, and the cross-bow, resumed their place 
among the equipments of a man-at-arms. It 
was not till some months after, when the stores 
of Hull, and Newcastle, and Plymouth, and of 
the Tower of London, were distributed, that 
the match-lock and pistol found their way into 
the hands of the ‘ordered musqueteers and 
dragooners’ in the country parts ; and even 
to the end of the civil wars, large bodies of 
men, besides the regular pike-men, were fur- 
nished only with rude lances; and, on the 
king’s part, many thousands, particularly of 
the Welshmen, went to the battle with staves 
and Danish clubs. The conflicts which arose 
out of the meetings of parties acting under 
warrant to raise troops, and collect the other 
materials of war, gradually assumed the cha- 
racter of military skirmishes; and the towns, 
the high roads, and woods, through which the 
supplies had to pass, became daily, and in al- 
most all parts of England, the scenes of en- 
counters more or less obstinate and bloody. 
By degrees, as these parties grew larger in 
their numbers, and more confident in their 
strength, they issued out from the fortified 
towns to try their arms and spirit against 
bodies which they knew to be collecting in the 
neighbourhood, and to drive in cattle for the 
magazines which, in all parts, were in pro- 
gress of being formed. As the summer ad. 
vanced, the corn, still green, was reaped by 
working parties on each side, whether to swell 
with its unripe produce their own guarded gra- 
naries, or, as was oftener the case, for forage 
for their horses, or, oftenest, in order to take 
it from the reach of their enemies. This course 
had also the effect, in the neighbourhood of the 
cities, of obliging the country people to follow 
their food, and thus of enlisting themselves 
and increasing the garrisons. The history 
of these wars, as they proceeded, casts a pecu- 
liar interest on places, the names of which, 
as connected with the events of later times, 
carry with them no very lofty recollections. 
Even the small scale on which, through- 
out the civil wars, operations, insignificant in 
themselves but mighty in their consequences, 
were carried on, gives, at first hearing, a homely 
and contracted sound to the story of the con- 
test. Thus, some men have made it matter 
of complaint, while traversing the plains and 
passes of Greece, that they have found that 
land, which has been made immortal by the 
warrior’s sword, by the poet’s song, by the 
gown of the orator, the statesman, and the 
philosopher, confined within such petty limits 
as those between the Egean Sea and the moun- 
tain boundary of her states. But this is an ill- 
considered feeling. What can more sustain 
the glory of that famous history than the re- 
flection, how narrow the space in which the 
spirit of Freedom made good for ages her cause 
against the world ?—No trifling cause of ad- 
miration, that the powerful lessons of liberty 
have sprung up into ripeness, and been reaped 
and stored up, even by other nations, from a 
germ like that of the Grecian republics, or the 
commonwealth of England. He who contem- 
plates, without emotion, the victorious progress 
of mighty empires, may yet feel some enthusi- 
asm when, standing in a rocky pass dark with 
pine and plane trees, or on a small sandy plain 
broken only by a few rude and shapeless hil- 
locks, he is told,‘ Here Grecian freedom bled, 
to die, but not to be subdued : this is Thermo- 
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pyl# ;—here she triumphed,—you are among 
the graves of Marathon.’ Then, though but 
the ploughman be seen on Chalgrove now,— 
though the names of Birmingham, and Co- 
ventry, and Gloucester, be no more known 
but by the peaceful contests of busy trade, 
with all its powers and all its enterprise,— 
though a few hours of journey suffice to carry 
us from the opening to the concluding scene,— 
from Oxford, where Charles held his court, to 
where last he grappled with his subjects at 
Naseby,—-we may acknowledge, in even these 
names of familiar sound, the feelings which 
must ever attach themselves to places made 
memorable by bold endeavour or great achieve- 
ment, by the acts, or by the fall, of men who 
have contributed to the fame of their native 


land.” 
(To be continued.] 








Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book. With 
Poetical Illustrations, by L. E. L. 4to. 
London, 1831. Fisher. 

We had imagined that annual ingenuity was 
exhausted, and that nothing new could be de- 
vised to vary the beaten track; but here is 
not only a novel but a very delightful present 
for Christmas,—a most pleasant ornament for 
my lady’s table, no matter in what room, be it 
boudvir or drawing-room, and an elegant offer- 
ing to the fine arts and belles lettres. The 
publishers, who are so actively engaged on po- 
pular works, illustrated by engravings (such as 
Elliot’s Views in the East, Sketches of Ireland, 
the National Portrait Gallery, &c. &c. &c.), 
having conceived the design of making a selec- 
tion from these, fortunately obtained their il- 
lustration from the pen of L. E. L. Her 
sketches are brief, compositions read in a 
few minutes; but some of them, we think, 
likely to leave a long impression upon the 
memory. Their variety is also strong proof 
of the exhaustless versatility of her genius. 
To sit down and write to a single picture is 
a task of no slight difficulty, as many who have 
tried well know ; but to sit down to thirty-six, 
of all kinds and characters,—it takes away our 
breath to contemplate it. However, it has been 
admirably done, as our selections will shew ; 
and we shall simply introduce them with the 
fair writer’s own lively introduction. 

“Though a preface be the first page seen in 
avolume, it is always the last page written. 
By that time, the golden age of hope has dark- 
ened into the iron age of fear. The ideas that 
seemed at first so delightful, are grown com- 
mon, by passing through the familiarising pro- 
cess of writing, printing, and correcting. A 
proof-sheet is a terrible reality ; and you look 
upon your work with much the same feeling as 
people look upon the prospect to which they 
are accustomed—they are much more alive to 
its faults than its beauties. For the volume 
now offered to the public, I must plead for in. 
dulgence. It is not an easy thing to write 
illustrations to prints, selected rather for their 
Pictorial excellence than their poetic capabili- 
ties; and mere description is certainly not the 
Most popular species of composition. I have 
endeavoured to give as much variety as possi- 
ble, by the adoption of any legend, train of re- 
flection, &c. which the subject could possibly 
Suggest; and, with the same view, have in- 
serted the two poems marked ‘ C,* for which I 
am indebted to a friend, whose kindness I 
gratefully acknowledge. A book like this is a 
literary luxury, addressed chiefly to a young 
and gentler class of readers: may I therefore 

, that the judgment I seek to interest will 
err on the side of kindly allowance. There are 





three portraits, to which only brief prose no- 
tices are affixed —the days of poetical flattery 
are as much past as those of hoops and minuets. 
What the genius of Dryden could not redeem, 
I may be excused from even attempting. There 
is an old proverb, ‘ Leave well alone ;’ I shall, 
therefore, say little more of the embellishments 
than to mention, that the voluminous and ex- 
pensive works from which they are selected, 
were ‘fountains sealed’ to the many. I need 
not entreat for the engravings that indulgence 
which myself required, but may trust them, as 
the Grecian orator did his client, to plead and 
win the cause by their own beauty.” 

We now come to this charming collection of 
plates, the title-page presenting a sweet me- 
dallion of the Princess Victoria, which is very 
fancifully illustrated by the author; but we 
pass to the “ Pirate’s Song off the Tiger Is- 
land,” to illustrate one of Captain Elliot’s 
most spirited drawings: what a multitude of 
images crowd the single page! 

** Our prize is won, our chase is o’er, 
Turn the vessel to the shore: 
Place yon rock so that the wind, 
Like a prisoner, how! behind. 
Which is darkest, wave or cloud? 
One a grave, and one a shroud. 
Though the thunder rend the sky, 
Though the echoing wind reply, 
Though the lightning sweep the seas, 
We are used to nights like these. 
Let it foam, the angry main, 
Washing out the blood-red stain, 
Which the evening conflict threw 
O'er the waters bright and blue. 
Though above the thunder break, 
*T will but drown our victims’ shriek ; 
And the lightning’s serpent coil 
Will but glimmer o’er our spoil— 
Maidens, in whose orient eyes 
More than morning’s sunshine lies ; 
Honour to the wind and waves 
While they yield us such sweet slaves— 
Shawls, the richest of Cashmere, 
Pearls from Oman’s bay are here ; 
And Golconda’s royal mine 
Sends her diamonds here to shine. 
Let the stars at midnight glow, 
We have brighter stars below ; 
Leave the planet of the pole 
Just to guide us to our 9 
We'd not change for heaven's own stars, 
Yon glad heap of red dinars. 
See the crimson silks unfold, 
And the slender chains of gold, 
Like the glittering curls descending, 
When the bright one’s head is . 
And the radiant locks fall over 
Or her mirror or her lover; 
On which face she likes to dwell, 
’T were a prophet’s task to tell. 
All those crystal flasks enclose 
Sighs of the impri.uned rose, 
And those porcelain urns are filled 
By sweet Indian wood distilled ; 
And behold those fragrant piles, 
Spice from the M: isles, 
Nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon— 
But our glorious task is done. 
Little dreamed the merchant's care 
Who his precious freight should share : 
Fill the wine-cup to the brim, 
Our first health shall be to him.” 


How different is “ Storrs,” on the peaceful 


Lake of Windermere ! 
** I would I had a charmed bark, 

To sail that lovely lake, 

Nor should another prow but mine 
Its silver silence wake; 

No oar should cleave its sunny tide ; 
But I would float along, 

As if the breath that filled my sail 
Were but a murmured song. 

Then I would think all pleasant thoughts, 
Live early youth anew, 

When hope took tones of prophecy, 
And tones of music too, 

And coloured life with its own hues— 
The heart’s true Claude Lorraine— 

The rich, the warm, the beautiful, 
I'd live them once again. 

Kind faces flit before my eyes, 
Sweet voices fill my ear, 

And friends I long have ceased to love 
I'll still think loved and here. 

With such fair fantasies to fill, 
Sweet lake, thy summer air, 

If thy banks were not Paradise, 
Yet should I dream they were. 





eas 
“ The calm and picturesque ey | of the 
Lake of Windermere might awake a thousand 
far more romantic visions than that of the re- 
turn of the first warm feelings of youth. Shut 
out, as it were, from the world, and enshrined 
in delicious seclusion, here might the weary 
heart dream itself away, and find the freshness 
of the spring-time of the spirit return upon it. 
Here, at the mansion of Colonel John Bolton— 
a circumstance which gives interest to the plate 
—did the late Mr. Canning retire from the 
whirl of public affairs; and, to use the words 
of Fisher's Illustrations of Lancashire, ‘ here 
was restored, in some measure, the elasticity of 
a mind, whose lofty energies were ultimately, 
and for our country we may say prematurely, 
exhausted in the preservation of a nation’s 
welfare.’ ”’ 

But lakes furnish as different ideas and 
themes to the truly poetical mind as if they 
were in themselves totally dissimilar subjects. 
Thus our author treats the legend-crowned 
“* Lake of Killarney.” 

«* Why doth the maiden turn away 
From voice so sweet, and words so dear? 
Why doth the maiden turn away 
When love and flattery woo her ear? 
And rarely that enchanted twain 
Whisper in woman’s ear in vain. 
Why doth the maiden leave the hall? 
No face is fair as hers is fair, 
No step has such a fairy fall, 
No azure eyes like hers are there. 
The maiden seeks her lonely bower, 
Although her father’s guests are met; 
She knows it is the midnight hour, 
She knows the first pale star is set, 
And now the silver moon-beams wake 
“The spirits of the haunted lake. 
The waves take rainbow hues, and now 
The shining train are gliding by, 
Their chieftain lifts his glorious brow, 
The maiden meets his lingering eye. 
The giittering shapes melt into night; 
Another look, their chief is gone; 
And chill and gray comes morning’s light, 
And clear and cold the lake flows on— 
Close, close the casement, not for sleep— 
Over such visions eyes but weep. 
How many share such ey Oe 
How many, lured by fancy’s 2 
Ask the impossible to be, 
And pine, the victims of a dream ! 


“ The romantic story of Kate Kearney, 
‘who dwelt by the shore of Killarney,’ is too 
well known to need repetition. She is said to 
have cherished a visionary passion for O’Do- 
noghue, an enchanted chieftain who haunts 
those beautiful lakes, and to have died the 
victim ‘ of folly, of love, and of madness.’ ”’ 

*“‘ Furness Abbey’’ is another touching pro- 
duction, simple and captivating. 

«© I wish for the days of the olden time, 
When the hours were told the ay tem y 
When the glorious stars ad down ugh the mid- 
night dim, 
Like approving saints, on the choir’s sweet hymn— 
I think of the days we are living now, 
And I sigh for those of the veil and the vow. 
I would be content alone to dwell 
Where the ivy shut out the sun from my cell, [knee, 
With the death’s-head at my side, and the missal on my 
Praying to that heaven which was opening to me: 
Fevered and vain are the days I lead now, 
And I sigh for those of the veil and the vow. 


Silken broidery no more would I wear, 

Nor golden combs in my golden hair; 

I wore them but for one, and in vain were worn— 
My robe should be of serge, my crown of the thorn; 
’Tis a cold false world we dwell in now, 

And I sigh for the days of the veil and the vow. 


I would that the cloister’s quiet were mine; 

In the silent depths of some holy shrine. 

I would tell my blessed beads, and would weep away 
From my inmost soul every stain of clay; 

My heart’s young hopes they have left me now, 
And I sigh for the days of the veil and the vow.” 


The ‘‘ City of Delhi” offers a subject of an- 
other description ; but it is equally pleasing. 


«« Thou glorious city of the East, of old enchanted times, 
When the fierce geniis swayed all Oriental climes, 

I do not ask from a | a record of thy fame, 

A fairy page has stamp’d for me thy consecrated name. 
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7 read it when the crimson sky came reddening through 
the trees 


ie 9 
The twilight is the only time to read such tales as these; 
Like mosque, and minaret, and tower, the clouds were 
heap’d on — 
I almost deenvd Delhi rose a city in the sky. 


What pathy I then bestow’d upon her youthful king ! 
I fear oo should be less moved by actual sufferin ing 
All sorrow has its selfishness—tears harden as they flow, 
And in our own we half forget to share in others’ wo. 


I can recall how well I seem’d to know the agp tent, 
Where painted silk and painted plume their gorgeous 

colours blent, (stone, 
The conquests blazon’d on the walls, the roof of carved 
And the rich light that at midnight over the dark woods 


The ¥-~ ‘mm she who slept in that black marble 

tomb, [gloom ; 

Her only pall her raven hair, that swept in midnight 

The depths of that enchanted sleep had see! the sleep 

of death reath. 

Save that her cheek retain'’d its rose, her lip its rose-like 

Gone! gone! I a of them no more, unless when they 

are t, 
As by this pictured city here, in some recalling thought— 
Par ather Geams are with me now; and oy ‘amid their 
n, 

I wal eho content to dream of fairy tales again. 

‘¢ Perhaps Sir Charles Morell, the real author 
of The Tales of the Genii, may be but an 
oriental Ossian; I only know, when reading 
them, I was truly ‘ under the wand of the en- 
chanter.’ The story of the ‘Sultan Misnar 
and the Enchanters’ is the one to which the 
above verses allude. The youthful monarch 
had enough to do; he had to rescue his throne 
from the usurpation of his brother, aided by 
the evil genii, and his mistress from an en- 
chanted sleep in a tomb of black marble. If 
an author could choose his destiny, he would 
only implore fortune to grant him youthful 
readers. The vivid feeling and the rich ima- 
gination of the young lend their own fresh- 
ness to the 3 and then we look back with 
such delight to half-forgotten volumes, read 
beneath the old beech-tree, or in the oaken 
window-seat. What an Arabian poet says of 
those he loved in early days, I say too of all 
childhood’s books, hopes, and feelings. The 
Arabian line runs thus :— 

« We never meet with friends like the friends of our 

Youth— when we have lost them.’” 
We will give another Indian subject. 
«* The Grass-rope Bridge at Teree. 

* The English who have lost their health often resort to 
these hills for the hot season, where the air and exer- 
cise are sometimes as beneficial as the voyage to Eu- 
rope.’ The following verses allude to the early death 
of a young friend, who, adopted by some distant rela- 
tives, accompanied them to India, and died in this very 
ag her ~ gl she had been taken for the recovery of 

er , 


We had to watch the fadin 

Of that young and lovely cheek, 
And bagel ov lip’s mute upbraiding, 
Which ask’d not sound to speak. 
We saw that she was pining 

For her own loved English land, 
And her life’s sweet light declining, 


For she loathed our Indian stran: 


Her heart was with her mother, 
Far o’er the salt sea foam ; 

And she could not love another 
As she loved her early home. 


She clung with love too tender 


scene, 
For one of eastern splendour 
To be what they had been. 
Alas! why did we bring 
To this golden land in vain? 
Ah! would that we could wing her 
To her native land again! 
We never see her weeping, 
But we now that she r~ H 
And she names loved names in Sesplng, 
As she names them but in sleep. 
We watch one bright spot burning 
On her cheek of hectic red, 
And we dread each day’s returning, 
Lest it rise but for the dead.” 

But we must not be tempted into a wider 
field, even by our partiality for L. E. L., whose 
writings are so well calculated to excite ge- 
nerous feelings and admiration, instead of pro- 





voking the petty carpings of miserable detrac- 
tion ;—and conclude with one poem upon a topic 
unusual to her, of great public interest, and 
upon a celebrated print—viz. that by Meyer, of 
a young girl teaching a Negro to pray. 
«« It was a king in Africa, 
He had an only son; 
And none of Europe's crowned kings 
Could have a dearer one. 


With good cane arrows five feet long, 
And with a shining bow, 

When but a boy, to the palm woods 
Would that young hunter go. 

And home he brought white ivory, 
And many a spotted hide ; 

When leopards fierce and beautiful 
Beneath his arrows died. 

Around his arms, around his brow, 
A shining bar was roll’d; 

It was to mark his - blood 
He wore that bar of gold. 

And often at his father’s feet 
The evening he would pass; 

When, weary of the hunt, he lay 
Upon the scented grass. 

Alas! it was an evil day 
When such a thing could be— 

When str. » pale and terrible, 
Came o’er the distant sea. 


They found the young prince mid the woods— 
he palm w deep and dark— 
That day his lion hunt was done— 
They bore him to their bark. 


They bound him in a narrow hold, 
With others of his kind— 

For weeks did that accursed ship 
Sail on before the wind. 


Now shame upon the cruel wind, 
And on the cruel sea, 

That did not with some mighty storm 
Set those poor captives free. 

Or, shame to those weak thoughts, so fain 
To have their wilful way ! 

God knoweth what is best for all— 
The winds and seas obey. 

At length a lovely island rose 
From out the ocean wave— 

They took him to the market-place, 
And sold him for a slave. 

Some built them homes, and in the shade 
Of flower’d and fragrant trees, 

They half forgot the palm-hid huts 
They left far o’er the seas. 

But he was born of nobler blood, 
And was of nobler kind; 

And even unto death, his heart 
For its own kindred pined. 

There came to him a seraph child 
With eyes of gentlest blue— 

If there are angels in high heaven, 
Earth has its angels too. 

She cheer’d him with her holy words, 
She soothed him with her tears ; 

And pityingly she spoke with him 
Of home and early years. 

And when his heart was all subdued 
By kindness into love, 

She taught him from this weary earth 
To look in faith above. 

She told him how the Saviour died 
For man upon the tree; 

* He suffer’d,’ said the holy child, 
* For you as well as me.’ 

Sorrow and death have need of faith— 
The African believed ; 

As rains fall fertile on the earth, 
Those words his soul received. 

He died in hope, as only those 
Who die in Christ depart— 

One blessed name within his lips, 
One hope within his heart.” 


We add no comment ; the purity, the piety, 
and the poetical beauty of this poem alone 
ought to recommend the volume, of which it 
forms only a small portion. 








The Life of Frederic II. King of Prussia. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1832. Longman and 
Co. 

WE 


are again indebted to Lord Dover for an 
interesting historical episode, respecting which 
we cannot do better, in the first instance, than 
quote from the preface. ‘* The following pages 
have occupied the author of them for some time, 
and have extended to a greater length than he 
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originally intended ; partly from abundance of 
materials, and partly from a wish on his part 

having once commenced the work, to do jus. 
tice to his subject. He was originally induced 
to undertake the task, by a feeling, that a Life 
of Frederic the Second, which should collect 
under one view the authentic, yet scattered 

accounts of that extraordinary man, was a de. 
sideratum in history and literature.” 

The noble author’s industry has not been 
thrown away, for its result is a most delightful 
andcomprehensive work. We select some amus- 
ing passages in the intercourse of Frederic 
with Voltaire. Correction of Frederic’s works, 

** One of his corrections, which may give a 
notion of the style of the others, is as follows: 
In one of his ‘ épitres familiéres, Frederic 
makes use of the word plats several times in 
the course of a few lines. Voltaire draws a 
line under the word whenever it occurs, and 
then puts in the margin, ‘ plats—plats—plats 
—voila assez de plats pour un bon souper!” 
To make up for the freedom of such marginal 
annotations as these, great praise of the royal 
author occasionally appears. At the end of 
one of Frederic’s letters in the same book, we 
find the following words in Voltaire’s hand. 
writing: ‘ Que d’esprit, de graces, d’imagina. 
tion! Quwil est doux de vivre aux pieds d'un 
tel homme !” * * od 

“* Among the advantages which were to ac. 
crue to Voltaire, in consequence of his resi- 
dence in the palace of the King of Prussia, 
was the being supplied with tea, coffee, cho. 
colate, sugar, &c. Those, however, whose 
duty it was to furnish him with these articles, 
usually sent him very bad ones. Voltaire com- 
plained of this to the king, who promised to 
have it remedied. The evil, however, con- 
tinuing, and Voltaire again complaining, the 
king, in a jocose tone, told him, that as he saw 
that his ‘Anxiety respecting these trifles diverted 
his mind from the sublime studies in which he 
was engaged, he would give orders that he 
should no longer be troubled with them ; and 
accordingly ordered these perquisites to be sup- 
pressed. The conclusion which the king thus 
unexpectedly came to, astonished and enraged 
the poet ; and determined him to make up, by 
his own contrivances, for the advantages of 
which he had been deprived. With this view, 
he was accustomed to sell the allowance of wax 
candles which was still made to him, and to 
supply their place by the following ingenious 
maneuvre. While passing the evenings with 
the king in his apartment, he was accustomed 
to take opportunities of retiring to his own 
room; and each time that he did so, he armed 
himself with one of the large wax candles, 
which lighted the king’s rooms, which he never 
brought back with him.” 

*¢ Upon one occasion, when Frederic thought 
he had more reason than usual to be displeased 
with Voltaire, he wrote to him a reproachful 
note, which concluded with these severe words : 
‘ You have a heart a hundred times more hor- 
rible than your genius is beautiful.’ He sent 
this note from his own apartment to that of 
Voltaire by a page. When Voltaire had read 
it, his rage knew no bounds. He applied to the 
king every odious epithet he could think of; 
at the same time making the most virulent 
charges against him. All this, with a loud and 
angry voice, while striding about his room, and 
shewing symptoms of extreme agitation. The 
poor page, who was waiting for his answer, was 
frightened beyond measure, and endeavoured 
to arrest his course, by saying to him, ‘ Sir, 
recollect yourself, and reflect that he is king; 
that you are in his house; and that I, who 
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listen to you, am in his service.’ These words 
had an instantaneous effect upon Voltaire, 
though without apparently calming his vio- 
lence ; but he seized the page by the arm and 
cried out, ‘It is you, sir, that I take as the 
judge between him and me. I defy you to dis- 
cover any fault I have committed towards him. 
I have committed one, it is true, and it is an 
irreparable one: it is that of having taught 
him to make verses better than I can myself. 
Go, sir, and take him this answer!’ The page 
went up stairs again to the king, whom he 
found walking about his room, and waiting 
impatiently for the answer. ‘ Have you de- 
livered my note ?’ cried the king, as soon as 
he saw him. ‘ Yes, sire.’ ‘* Did you deliver 
it to M. de Voltaire himself?” * Yes, sire.’ 
‘Did he read it before you?’ ‘ Yes, sire.’ 
‘What did he say and do, after having read 
it?? To this question the terrified page re- 
turned no answer. ‘I ask you what M. de 
Voltaire said, when he had read my note? 
Still the page continued silent. ‘ Take care of 
yourself, sir,’ continued the angry monarch ; 
‘I am determined to know what he said and 
did. There, speak! I command you.’ The 
page, now more frightened than ever, began to 
tell his tale, stopping between almost every 
word, and not daring to lift his eyes to the 
king, who, as the relation proceeded, became 
every instant more agitated and more angry. 
But the exaggerated compliments to his own 
verses, which concluded the communication, 
restored him at once to calmness ; and, when 
the page had finished, he only shrugged bis 
shoulders, and said, ‘ He is certainly mad !’” 

We add one or two personal anecdotes of 
Frederic. 

“ One evening, after a great battle, Frederic 
approached a fire, which had been lighted by 
some of the grenadiers of his own regiment. 
The soldiers began to ask him waere he had 
been during the battle...‘ Generally,’ said 
they, ‘ you lead us yourself where the fire is 
hottest ; but this time nobody saw you, and it 
is not right to abandon us so.” The king, in a 
good-humoured manner, explained to them in 
what part of the field he had been, and his 
reasons for being there, which had prevented 
him from being at the head of his own regiment. 
As he began to grow warm, he unbuttoned his 
great-coat, and a ball dropped out, which he 
had received in his clothes. The hole the ball 


had made in the great-coat and coat was also 


perceptible. Upon this, the enthusiasm of the 
soldiers knew no bounds. They cried out, 
with all the tenderness of expression belonging 
in the German tongue to the singular pronoun, 
‘You are our own good old Fritz; you share 
in all our dangers with us: we will all die for 
you!’ And the conversation concluded with 
their cheers, and their entreaties to the king to 
€ more care of his own safety.” 

Death of Prince Henry.—‘* The king was 
peculiarly attached to this prince, on whose 
rising talents and good qualities he dwelt with 
fond affection. His death was a grievous blow 
to his royal uncle, who, upon this occasion, 
shewed more deep feeling than he was gene- 
rally supposed to be possessed of. He had de- 
termined to consecrate to his memory a eulogy, 
which was afterwards read at a meeting of the 
academy ; and, as was common to him upon 
such occasions, he sent for the Professor Thie- 
bault to copy and correct it. When Thiebault 
arrived, the king. received him with a counte- 
nance of deep melancholy, but, at the same 
time, with the air of a man who was deter- 
mined to master his feelings. In this he, to 
8 certain degree, succeeded, while he detailed 





his reason for sending for him; but when he 
attempted to read the composition to Thiebault, 
his voice faltered. He had hardly got to the 
fourth page, before his grief became ungovern- 
able. He burst into a flood of tears, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, held out the manu- 
script to Thiebault, without being able to utter 
a single word. ‘I took the papers,’ says that 
writer, ‘ contemplating with respect and a sort 
of consolation this great man, who thus proved 
himself as accessible as the rest of mankind to 
affections the most touching and the most dear 
to human nature.’ After a pause of some 
minutes, Frederic ejaculated with difficulty, 
‘You understand what I wish you to do. 
Good night.” And thus concluded this irter- 
view, so honourable to the heart of Frederic ; 
and from which Thiebault came away with an 
increased veneration for that monarch, bot- 
tomed upon his conviction of the sincerity of 
the feelings which he had displayed, and of his 
anxious wish, had it been possible for him to 
have done so, to have concealed them.” 

The Prussian princesses. 

“ The object of the Swedish ambassador, who 
was sent to Berlin to negotiate a marriage with 
a princess of the house of Prussia, was to obtain 
the hand of the Princess Amelia for the Prince 
of Sweden. That princess was strongly imbued 
with feelings of attachment for the religious 
tenets in which she had been educated, which 
were those of the Calvinists. She regarded with 
horror the change from Calvinist to Lutheran, 
which would have been necessary had she ac- 
cepted the hand of the heir to the throne of 
Sweden. In this dilemma she opened her heart 
to her sister Ulrica, and demanded her advice 
to enable her to avoid the marriage. The Prin- 
cess Ulrica, having first ascertained the fixed 
determination of her sister never to consent to 
the condition of changing her religion, coun- 
selled her to make herself as disagreeable as she 


possibly could to the Swedish envoy ; to shew] « 


the greatest haughtiness when in his presence ; 
to treat him herself with contempt; and to 
endeavour to appear as capricious and as domi- 
neering as possible. This conduct, which the 
Princess Amelia pursued, had the desired effect. 
The Swede turned from her, and began to ob- 
serve the Princess Ulrica, whose conversation 
and manners presented the most studied con. 
trast to those of her sister. At length, he 
demanded the hand of the Princess Ulrica for 
the Prince of Sweden. His offer was imme- 
diately accepted by Frederic, and with equal 
readiness by the princess herself. This accept- 
ance, on the part of Ulrica, astonished and irri- 
tated Amelia. She thought her sister had de- 
ceived her, and that she had given her the 
advice, which she had acted upon, in order to 
secure for herself the station which had been 
destined for another. Though the Princess Ul- 
rica seems really to have acted with fairness in 
this transaction, her sister never forgave her ; 
and it was while smarting under the feelings of 
humiliation and vexation at the treachery, 
which she thought had been practised upon 
her, that she first regarded Trenck with the 
eye of favour. Her state of mind rendered her 
peculiarly susceptible of feelings, to which she 
turned both for consolation and vengeance. It 
was, as has been previously mentioned, at one 
of the fétes for the marriage of the Princess 
Ulrica, that the intimacy between Trenck and 
the Princess Amelia commenced, which ended 
so fatally for both. Upon Trenck it brought a 
long and most cruel imprisonment, and upon 
his royal mistress evils of a still more dreadful 
kind. The Princess Amelia appears to have 
been endowed by nature with personal beauty, 





with abilities, and with the gift and the wish 
to please. Shortly after her separation from 
her lover, she became suddenly and prematurely 
old and decrepit. Her beauty gave place to 
wrinkles; she was almost blind; her limbs 
were paralytic; and her utterance became so 
much embarrassed, that it was with difficulty 
she could be understood ; her head shook vio- 
lently; and her legs could not support her 
body. Her mind also became as much altered 
as her person. Instead of being the life of 
society, from the graces and amenities of her 
disposition, she became solitary in her habits, 
and bitter in her temper; always decrying 
others, and always rejoicing in the calamities 
which befell them. With regard to her bodily 
infirmities, she is supposed, by taking poisonous 
drugs, and other means, to have inflicted them 
upon herself, in the perverseness of despair at 
her own sad fate. It is related, that her eyes 
being weak, her physician advised her to hold 
them over the steam of a very powerful liquid, 
but to take especial care, at the same time, not 
to approach the liquid to her eyes. Instead of 
attending to these instructions, she rubbed her 
eyes violently with it; and the consequence 
was, that almost total blindness ensued, and 
that her eyes ever afterwards had a most dis- 
torted appearance, and as if they were actually 
starting out of her head. She lived in this 
wretched state for many years, and died shortly 
after her brother Frederic, who always shewed 
her a much greater degree of attention, and 
even of fondness, than he was accustomed to 
bestow upon the rest of his family.” 

Judicious in selection, intelligent in arrange- 
ment, and graceful in style, these attractive 
volumes well deserve the pains bestowed on 
their completion by their accomplished author. 
We think the Life of Frederic will meet, and 
we are sure that it deserves, a high place in 
public favour. 








Lives of the Italian Poets.. By Henry Steb- 
bing, M.A. Second edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1832. Bull. 

WE are glad to see the cordial praise we be- 
stowed on this work confirmed by the public 
favour, which has carried it into a second edi- 
tion. Mr. Stebbing has made many interesting 
additions, some of which—from his touching 
memoir of the unfortunate Foscolo—we shall 
transcribe to our pages. 

Love affair :— 

‘** Foscolo now enjoyed all the flattering at- 
tentions of a popular author, and was, it ap- 
pears, soon involved in a new affair of the 
heart. The object of this passion is said to 
have been a daughter of the identical Mar- 
chioness whom Sterne encountered at Milan. 
From some cause or other, however, the lady 
proved unfaithful; and after regarding him 
with complacency till she had made sure of his 
affection, dismissed him from her thoughts. 
Signor Pecchio says that he was some years 
after walking with Foscolo, when the lady 
alluded to passed them in her carriage, and 
that he had the curiosity to ask him if he knew 
whether she who had a countenance so full of 
expression, had ever herself felt the passion 
with which she knew so well how to inspire 
others. The answer was in keeping with the 
usual tone of Foscolo’s language when some- 
what irritated—‘ I believe not,’ he said; * she 
has a heart made of brains !’ ”’ 

Instances of his eccentricity :— 

** T am told that he was once dining at the 
table of a distinguished nobleman, when some 
person present, whose principles were widely 
opposite to his own, ventured to make remarks 
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which he conceived d to the honour 
of Italy. He did not conceal his emotion, but 
replied with all the force of his stentorian elo- 


quence. The spirit of refined society quickly | go 


yielded to the indignation of the patriot, and 
grasping the table-cloth with both his hands, 
he went on, increasing in energy as he pro- 
ceeded, till at last, his adv a fetes made 
a remark which added more fuel to the flame, 
he jumped up, and still grasping the table- 
cloth, drew, to the infinite consternation of the 
guests, most of the dishes into their laps. It 
may be as well, perhaps, to mention here, that 
he was not less ready to say what he felt when 
quietly chatting with his acquaintances, if he 
chanced not to be in a remarkably forbearing 
humour, than when provoked to do so on some 
great occasion. A friend of mine, for whom 
he in reality felt considerable esteem, happened 
to be sitting alone with him one day, convers- 
ing on a variety of topics, when the discourse 
took a turn which tempted my friend to dilate 
at length, and with great gravity, on some 
point in philosophy. Foscolo listened to him a 
long while, but at last, without saying a word, 
he rose, rang the bell for the servant, and on 
her appearance quietly told her to request her 
mistress to come up stairs. The lady obeyed, 
and he desired, in a supplicatory tone, that she 
would sit down and talk with his friend, for 
that he had quite tired him with his absurdi- 
ties. Many instances of his intemperate pas- 
sion have also been told me by Mr. Redding 
and other gentlemen, who were in the habit of 
engaging with him at chess. He was remark- 
ably fond of that game; but such was his rage 
whenever his adversary made a very successful 
move, that he would start from his seat, and, 
gnashing his teeth, pull up his hair in large 
quantities by the roots. It mattered little 
where he might be when his anger was thus 
roused. A gentleman, who was in the habit of 
playing with him in his own house, has told 
me that he always took the precaution of run. 
ning to the opposite side of the room before he 
proclaimed check-mate. On the other hand, 
it is generally known to his acquaintances, 
that being irritated in a similar manner one 
evening, when playing at the house of a noble- 
man, he started up, and, before the whole 
company, challenged his astonished opponent 
to a rencontre of a different kind. * * * 

‘* At the period of which I am speaking, he 
occupied one of the Alpha cottages near the 
Regent’s Canal; but he soon resolved upon 
establishing himself in a house better suited to 
his tasté; and as one was not to be found of 
this character already built, his next determi- 
nation was to build one for himself. A piece 
of ground adjoining the cottage he occupied 
was accordingly purchased, and there he had 
soon the pleasure of seeing his various little 
plans executed with all the speed and skilful- 
ness of English ingenuity. The house was 
built in the style of a Venetian villa, and was 
named by its possessor the Digamma Cottage, 
in commemoration of the credit he had ob- 
tained by his remarks in the Quarterly Review 
on that controverted point of classical criticism, 
the origin of the digamma. So far as the 
purchase of the ground, and the simple erection 
of the building were concerned, Foscolo might 
have anticipated his income in a much worse 
manner ; but this was only the commencement 
of his plans: the cottage had to be furnished, 
and cabinet-makers and upholsterers were ap- 
plied to, with little regard to what would be 
the extent of their bills. He seems to have 
conceived that his talents would always com- 
mand as much money as he required, and that 





= 
he had but to make himself happy, and delight 
his mind with the elegancies of life, to convert 


every thought he possessed into an ingot of 
ld; * * * 


“ At the period of which we are speaking, 
he was in tolerable employment. He wrote for 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, and 
the encouragement given to his excellent essa 
on Petrarch served to increase simultaneously 
his means and his expectations. So extensive 
were his designs, that he found constant em- 
ployment for some young men of ability to 
translate or improve his language; and it was 
with one of these, Mr. Graham, that he was 
guilty of the folly of fighting a duel, on account 
of his favourite servant. But a casual ob- 
server might have supposed that he was rapidly 
advancing in fortune. The establishment he 
kept up was one which would have swallowed 
up a revenue far greater than that which he 
could ever hope to command, had all his de- 
signs been completed and crowned with suc- 
cess. His debts, consequently, were always on 
the increase ; and as a large part of his uphol- 
sterers’ bills remained unpaid, he was soon in- 
volved in difficulties which rendered ruin in- 
evitable. To accelerate the approaches of dis. 
tress, his mind was at. times too much oppressed 
with anxiety to allow of its free action; and 
thus the great wheel of the machine on which 
his whole subsistence depended soon grew unfit 
for use. The importunities of his creditors 
were at first borne with tolerable patience ; the 
confidence he felt in the powers of his genius, 
and the unwillingness with which minds such 
as his yield to mere pecuniary distress, kept 
him from perceiving the whole extent of his 
difficulties. He was annoyed, but he was not 
as yet wise enough to acknowledge to himself 
that he had entered on a plan of life far differ- 
ent to that which his means authorised; and 
he went struggling on till his promises and 
excuses no longer availed him with those who 
had demands on his purse. On the first ex. 
treme pressure of distress he had recourse to 
his friends, and the aid they afforded him de- 
layed for a brief period the progress of his dis- 
asters. But he was now in reality in a far 
worse situation than before—he had commenced 
a practice which hurt his independence, and 
which contributed still further to deceive him 
as to the nature of his difficulties. A small 
sum was not sufficient to render him any effec- 
tual aid; but however small the sum bor- 
rowed, it is sufficient to make a man of delicate 
and independent mind feel uneasy. And no 
one can doubt that Foscolo felt this; but he 
never thought of anticipating any difficulty, 
and generally, therefore, he had no other alter- 
native but that of yielding to it or asking help 
of some of his acquaintances. At length an 
execution was placed on his premises, and he 
then appears to have resigned himself to de- 
spair. A gentleman, whose name I am not at 
liberty to mention, received a message from 
him late one evening, intimating the circum- 
stance, and fully expressive of the misery of 
the writer. The call was promptly attended 
to; but on the gentleman's arrival at the cot- 
tage he was informed that Foscolo had retired 
to his apartment. He hastened to the room, 
and gaining admission with some difficulty, he 
discovered on the table near which the poet 
was seated, a little dagger, which Foscolo al- 
ways carried in his bosom, but only displayed 
on great occasions. After a slight inquiry, there- 
fore, into the cause of his present distress, he 
settled the demand of the person who had placed 
the execution in the house, and Foscolo was once 
more atease. I am indebted to the kindness of 
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Mr. S.C. Hall, who went to reside with him about 


this time as his secretary, for the knowledge of 
many particulars which respect the state of his 
mind under these distressing circumstances. 
He now began, it seems, to experience the most 
terrible fits of despondency. ‘ He would some. 
times ask me to pass the evening with him,’ 
says the gentleman above named; ‘ but in the 
midst of our conversation he would cease speak. 
ing, and sit for a couple of hours wrapped in 
the most gloomy silence.’ This, however, was 
not the only sign which he gave of the miser- 
able state of his thoughts. Mr. Hall, who 
lived in the small house next the Digamma 
Cottage, and which Foscolo retained in his 
hands, was startled by seeing him enter his 
apartment one afternoon with a worse than 
ordinary gloom upon his brow. ‘ Mr. Hall,’ 
he began, ‘ I am come to see you for the last 
time. In two hours I shall be no more. When 
I was still a youth, Mr. Hall, I was numbered 
among the great men of my country—I was 
even called the first of poets when there was no 
hair upon my chin. Alfieri, Monti, and the 
rest, all either feared or envied me; and I went 
on distinguishing myself, till even Buonaparte 
himself trembled before me. And now what 
am I? A poor, miserable exile! My coun- 
trymen abuse me because I do not help them; 
and here I am myself without friends, and 
without one shilling in my pocket! I must 
sacrifice either my honour or my life; and I 
will therefore die!’ Having said this, he left 
Mr, Hall to his uncomfortable ruminations ; 
but the next morning he made him another 
visit, and laughed and chatted as if he had no 
recollection whatever of the part he had acted 
the preceding afternoon. On another occasion, 
however, he addressed him in a similar man- 
ner—‘ I will die,’ said he ; ‘ for Iam astranger, 
and have no friends!’ ‘ But surely, sir,’ was 
the answer, ‘ a stranger may have friends.’ 
¢ Friends !’; he exclaimed, ‘ I have learnt that 
there is no meaning in the word. [assure you 
I called on the editor of the ——, to learn if 
there had been any thing about me in the 
newspapers ; for every body seems leagued 
against me, and leaving nothing undone to 
plague me. I assure you I do not think I will 
live after next Saturday, unless there be some 
change.’ ” 

What a pitiable picture of at once human 
strength and human weakness !—Full of gene- 
rally interesting information elegantly com- 
municated, we again cordially recommend these 
volumes to public favour: they do credit both 
to the feeling and the industry of their author. 








The Mechanism of the Heavens. By Mrs. So- 
merville. vo. pp. 623. London, 1831. 
Murray. , 

WE opened this book with no inconsiderable 

apprehensions for the reputation—we mean the 

scientific and literary reputation—of the fair 
author ; for although Mrs. Somerville has long 
been considered, by persons acquainted with 
such subjects, as one of the most accomplished 
and most highly informed mathematicians of 
the day, no public evidence, antecedent to the 
appearance of this work, had been afforded of 
the correctness of this very high praise. We 
felt, therefore, the deepest interest in the result 
of the gigantic experiment our countrywoman 
undertook to perform, which was no less than 
to give to the world a succinct, profound, but, 
at the same time, as popular a view as possible 
of the great La Place’s Méchanique Céleste. 

A mere translation of that work would of 
itself have been a formidable task ; and we may 
remark, by the way, that the dis ed 
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American mathematician, Bowditch, has al- 
ready given to the world a portion of a trans- 
lation, illustrated by copious notes, which can- 
not fail to be of the highest value to the student 
in those intricate pursuits. Mrs. Somerville’s 
object, however, was of a different order, and 
one more consonant to the boldness and vigour 
of an original thinker, conscious of adequate 
powers to invest even the most abstruse topic 
with the virgin interest which true genius alone 
can create. She saw that La Place’s book was 
sealed to all who were not in familiar posses- 
sion of that marvellous language in which his 
history of the heavens is exclusively written, 
and without which familiar acquaintance, the 
study becarre one of almost hopeless labour. 
Mrs. Somerville had fortunately obtained not 
only all the requisite knowledge tounderstand La 
Place’s exposition of the subject, but believed 
that she could facilitate its acquisition by others; 
and she conceived the energetic and public- 
spirited idea of acting as interpreter between 
the great continental successor of Newton and 
the less-instructed mathematicians, astrono- 
mers, and, we may add, general readers of her 
native country. 

From the dedication, which we have much 
pleasure in stating is addressed, with singular 
taste and propriety, to Lord Brougham, it ap- 
pears that we are indebted to the sagacity of 
this extraordinary person for having first sug- 
gested the undertaking, and to his great in- 
fluence afterwards in securing its accomplish. 
ment. His lordship, it seems, wished to em- 
body La Place’s work in the publications of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge; but, as may readily be supposed, Mrs. 
Somerville could not accomplish this purpose. 
Now, however, that the first grand step has 
been made towards giving a popular character 
to the highest flights of astronomical know- 
ledge, we believe- the object which the lord 
chancellor had in view no longer impossible, 
but only under one condition of the problem, 
namely, that the master-hand which originally 
gave the impulse shall undertake its completion. 

It would be quite foreign to the purposes and 
habits of our Journal to give even the slightest 
sketch of the work before us; in fact, as the 
author says in her introduction, ‘* To accom- 
plish the task of giving an account of the MMé- 





tion, it would be a deviation from the unity of! quainted with any account of the celestial move- 


his plan to adopt it in this.” 


ments which is at once so complete in all its 


For all this, we have good authority for say-| parts, and yet so judiciously condensed. Indeed, 


ing, that the student who really wishes to un-; when we came to 


derstand the mechanism of the heavens as de- 
veloped in that splendid work, will here disco- 


the conclusion, we felt only 
regret that our intellectual feast was so short : 
but on reading it again, we discovered much 


ver, by this and other aids furnished by Mrs.| more matter for careful reflection than we had 


Somerville, the readiest means that are possible 
of acquiring that. knowledge. Our author 
well characterises La Place’s work as the re- 
solution of “ a great problem in dynamics, 
wherein it is required to deduce all the pheno- 
mena of the solar system from the abstract laws 
of motion, and to confirm the truth of those 
laws by comparing theory with observation.” 

Still, however, had Mrs. Somerville confined 
herself to the mighty task just described, and 
which she has executed with a degree of ad- 
dress every way worthy of her principal, she 
would have fallen short of our wishes. We 
should have felt greatly disappointed, indeed, 
if she had not condescended to give the host of 
general readers some conception of the wonders 
concealed from their sight under the mystic 
garb of the differential calculus. With great 
good sense, therefore, and no small kindness, 
Mrs. Somerville has given all that we could 
have desired, ina preliminary dissertation, which, 
independently of its own intrinsic excellence, 
cannot fail to stimulate many readers to pursue 
for themselves the investigation of the pheno- 
mena it describes. 

We possess already innumerable discourses 
on astronomy, in which the wonders of the 
heavens and their laws are treated of; but we 
can say most conscientiously, that we are ac- 
quainted with none — not even La Place’s own 
beautiful exposé in his Systéme du Monde — 
in which all that is essentially interesting in 
the motions and laws of the celestial bodies, or 
which is capable of popular enunciation, is so 
admirably, so graphically, or we may add, so 
unaffectedly and simply placed before us. The 
style is luminous and precise throughout, totally 
without ambition, either in thought or expres- 
sion, and untouched by any depreciating apo- 
logies as to the execution, or marred by any 
feebleness in the design. We see nothing of 
the author, and think only of the subject; and 
it is quite clear, from the strongest possible 
internal evidence, that while she was penning 


chanique Céleste without having recourse to) this dissertation, a single thought of self never 
the higher branches of mathematics is impos-|once crossed her mind. She felt—she must 
sible ;”” and as we cannot pretend to have time | have felt — perfectly competent to treat the 
(although, of course, we have the knowledge) | subject as it ought to be treated; and under 


to do the topic justice, we shall spare our readers 
the shock of a whole army of figures and sym- 
bols, with which we might cover our pages, if 
we were disposed to shew off our learning. As 
we despise such ostentation, for reasons best 
known to ourselves, we shall rest content with 
alluding to the most obvious distinction between 
this work and its great original, and then ad- 
vert to the strictly popular branch of the under. 
taking. 

“‘ Diagrams,” says Mrs. Somerville, “ are 
not used in La Place’s works, being unneces- 
sary to those versed in analysis: some, how- 
ever, will be occasionally introduced for the 
convenience of the reader.” 

We do not know what meaning others may 
attach to the word occasionally, but to us it 
gave no idea of the extent of the assistance 
which this departure from the plan of La Place 
is calculated to afford. Of course, this is not 
done throughout ; for although, as our author 
Says, ‘* many subjects admit of geometrical de- 
monstration, yet the object of the work being 
rather to give the spirit of La Place’s method, 
than to pursue a regular system of demonstra. 





this conviction, gave almost spontaneous cur- 
rency to her knowledge. That such perfection 
in style is the result of labour, at some time 
or other, we hold to be quite as certain as 
any proposition demonstrated in this book ; 
but we are also quite sure, that the ease, 
vigour, and clearness, throughout such a dis- 
sertation as this, can spring only from the com- 
pletest familiarity with the subject in all its 
bearings, chastened by the single-hearted pur- 
pose of telling what is to be told in the plainest 
and most acceptable language. 

Is it asking too much of Mrs. Somerville to 
express a hope that she will allow this beautiful 
preliminary dissertation to be printed sepa- 
rately, for the delight and instruction of thou- 
sands of readers, young and old, who cannot 
understand, or who are too indolent to apply 
themselves to the more elaborate parts of the 
work ? If she will do this, we hereby promise 
to exert our best endeavours to make its merits 
known. At present we have left ourselves no 
space to enter into the analysis we shall be 
delighted to be again called upon to undertake ; 
and we can only repeat, that we are not ac- 





discovered when hurried along by the witchery 
of the style, or seduced into new curiosity by 
the evergreen freshness of this delicious sub- 
ject. For of astronomy it may be more truly 
said, than almost of any other science, that the 
further we advance, the greater is our desire to 
proceed. In this pursuit every thing is pure, 
serene, certain. It is truly the “ image of eter- 
nity, the throne of the invisible,” that we are 
then contemplating; and the mind which is 
not raised by such contemplation above the 
selfish objects and angry passions of this earth, 
must be gross indeed. But we must not forget 
that it involves still higher and more important 
considerations, by teaching us at once the wis- 
dom, the power, and the beneficence of God, 
the Creator of all these things. And it must 
go hard indeed with our hearts if they be not 
touched by these important proofs of the Divine 
goodness to the creatures he has placed on one 
of the smallest of the countless myriads of orbs 
he has set in motion. 

The following passage, with which we shall 
conclude this notice, is a good specimen of our 
fair author’s style, and is much in point. 

“ The heavens afford the most sublime sub- 
ject of study which can be derived from science : 
the magnitude and splendour of the objects, the 
inconceivable rapidity with which they move, 
and the enormous distances between them, 
impress the mind with some notion of the 
energy that maintains them in their motions, 
with a durability to which we can see no limits. 
Equally conspicuous is the goodness of the 
great First Cause in having endowed man with 
faculties by which he can not only appreciate 
the magnificence of his works, but trace with 
precision the operation of his laws, use the 
globe he inhabits as a base whereon to measure 
the magnitude and distance of the sun and 
planets, and make the diameter of the earth’s 
orbit the first step of a scale by which he may 
ascend to the starry firmament. Such pur- 
suits, while they ennoble the mind, at the same 
time inculcate humility, by shewing that there 
is a barrier, which no energy, mental or phy- 
sical, can ever enable us to pass: that however 
profoundly we may penetrate the depths of 
space, there still remain innumerable systems, 
compared with which those that seem so 
mighty to us must dwindle into insignificance, 
or even become invisible; and that not only 
man, but the globe he inhabits, nay the whole 
system of which it forms so small a part, might 
be annihilated, and its extinction be unper- 
ceived in the immensity of creation.” 








The Excitement, &c. for 1832. 12mo. pp. 391. 
Edinburgh, Waugh and Innes; Dublin, 
Curry, jun. and Co.; London, Treacher and 
Co. 

Tuis northern Annual, calculated, by stirring 
stories, to awaken youthful and indolent minds 
to the beauties of literature and instruction, 
consists this year of a very various selection 
from numerous interesting works. It also 
offers us several original pieces, of which we 
copy two as examples of the whole. 

“ A singular Case of Presentiment by an 
Officer of the British Army.—On the 8th of 
March, 1801, the British army, under the com- 
mand of Sir Ralph Abercromby, landed in 
Egypt, and defeated the French troops, who 
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fled towards Alexandria. This was previous 
to that memorable occasion on which the gal- 
lant commander-in-chief received his mortal 
wound, which created so powerful a sensation 
in the British army, as that event occurred on 
the 2lst. On this occasion, Lieut. O-—., of 
the regiment, lost his cloak ; consequently 
shared, during the bivouac of the following days 
and nights, my cloak, as his brother lieutenant. 


On the night of the 11th, orders were received | < 


for the attack of the French troops on the fol- 
lowing morning. In the middle of the night, 
Lieut. O. awoke me, and said, ‘ Well, I know 
I shall fall to-morrow; but you will not be 
hurt, though you will have a close shave or 
two,’ or words to that effect. ‘ But,’ he 
added,‘ I am sure poor T. will be severely 
wounded.’ I tried to divert his mind, and 
begged him to be still, and try to get a little 
sleep, as we should probably have sharp enough 
work in the morning, and we should be the bet- 
ter of a little rest. He still persisted, how- 
ever, in declaring his conviction that he would 
fall, and gave me particular directions regard- 
ing his writing-desk, and some little property 
he had. His writing-desk was aboard one of 
the vessels ; and he particularly requested that 
I would see it thrown overboard, and sunk in 
the sea, without opening it. This request I 
assured him should be attended to; and though 
I could not see it accomplished myself, his 
friend, Lieut. T., who was carried aboard the 
vessel, saw it carried into effect.* Next morn- 
ing we were pretty early called into action. 
The French were completely beaten, and poor 
Lieut. O. was killed by a cannop shot, in the 
early part of the action. His friend T., who 
he foretold would be badly wounded, lost an 
arm. I myself, though I escaped unhurt, had 
my sword carried away by a shot from the 
same. guns by one of which poor Lieut. O. fell. 
In this way, every circumstance that had been 
impressed on his mind on the preceding night 
actually took place, and I had the mournful 
office of complying with his request, in seeing 
that his writing-desk, without its being opened, 
should be sunk in the deep.”* 

** Singular Instinct of a Pelican. — When 
the —— regiment was returning from the 
expedition to Egypt under the lamented and 
gallant Abercromby, there accompanied it a 
tame pelican, which had been taken in Egypt 
with a broken wing, and which wing had been 
amputated by the surgeon. It so happened, 
that while it was on board of ship, the other 
wing was broken also, and it had to undergo 
the same operation. Severe as this operation 
was, however, the bird recovered, but always 
appeared alarmed when the surgeon came near 
him, though perfectly familiar and at ease with 
the rest of his fellow-passengers, both those of 
the regiment and the ship’s company, — taking 
fish and other food, with great familiarity, out 
of their hands. One day, however, he ap- 
peared very uneasy, and certainly ill ; so much 
so, that all thought he was dying; when, with 
the fine point at the end of his huge bill, he 
opened a vein under the stump of one of his 
wings, and thus let himself bleed. After this, 
he soon recovered, and was brought to Scotland 
by the officer to whom he belonged. This sin- 
gular bird was well known to many gentlemen 
and ladies in Edinburgh and the neighbour- 
hood, having attached itself to the lady of the 
house, and particularly to the cook, both of 
whom it would follow like a dog. But, it was 
observed, it was particularly afraid of going 
into the water, aware, probably, that, by the 
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* These passages seem to be contradictory.—Ed. L. G. 





loss of its wings, it had lost its balance, which 
is so necessary to birds, both on the water and 
on the wing.” 

The whole of the volume is entertaining, and 
full of marvels of every kind, which well justify 
its name of the Excitement, and recommend it 
fully to the same share of popularity which has 
been enjoyed by its two predecessors of 1830 
and 1831. 








The French Poetical Gift ; or, Cours Elémen- 
taire de Littérature, from Malherbe to Vol- 
taire. With English Notes by G. L. G. le 
Normand de l’Osier, &c.; edited by M. L. 
Fenwick de Porquet. Pp. 211. London, 
1831. Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper. 


Tuts is a very pretty little volume, containing 
some judicious selections of French poetry, a 
portrait of Malherbe, and a critical introduc- 
tion. It will be a nice Christmas present for 
our young friends. We have been amused by 
the fancy of putting an English title-page to a 
book entirely in the French tongue. 








Family Library of French Classics. Cuvres 
de Racine, Tome V. (CEuvres de Voltaire, 
Tome II. Paris et Londres, 1831. Treuttel 
et Wiirtz. 


WE have again to repeat our warm commenda- 
tions of this edition: it is neat, cheap, and 
complete. 





Lodge’s Peerage of the British Empire: Post 
8vo. pp. 491. London, 1831. Saunders 
and Ottley. 


Lodge's Genealogy of the British Peerage. Post 
8vo. pp. 410; and the arms engraved. 
Same publishers. 

WE have to-day merely time to notice the ap- 
pearance of these haridsome volumes, also de- 
riving value from the high authority of the 
name of Lodge in the title-page. But what 
we most approve, at a hasty glance, is the se- 
paration of the genealogies from, may we say, 
the account current and fluctuation of the peer- 
age; the former remaining unalterable, and 
the latter, as new editions are hereafter called 
for, not being encumbered with the reprint, 
and consequent expense, of settled matter. The 
plan is excellent, and the work brought down 
to the last creation of peers. 





The Family Library, No. XXVIJ. 
of the Reformation in England. By the Rev. 


Sketch 


I. J. Blunt. London, 1832. J. Murray. 


Tuts is an excellent subject, either for a single 
small volume or for a far more elaborate work. 
The importance of the reformation to religion, 
politics, and literature, must rendera view of that 
great event interesting at all times ; and though 
we have not been able as yet to qualify our- 
selves to speak critically of Mr. Blunt’s per- 
formance, we can say that our general impres- 
sion is favourable. There is a peculiarity—a 
quaintness indeed, about the style which has 
rather pleased our fancy ; and the principles of 
the author seem to be truly orthodox. 





Roscoe’s Novelisi’s Library. Vol. VI. London, 

Cochrane and Co. 
THE second volume of Jom Jones, capitally 
illustrated by G. Cruikshank, carries on the 
process of this series with undiminished spirit. 
The frontispiece is remarkable for strength and 
diversity of character in nearly twenty figures ; 
and Squire Western and his lady cousins an 
excellent sketch. 





SUSE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


On Wednesday week only one report in the 
mechanical department was brought before the 
Society, on a method of taking angles. The 
proceedings altogether possessed little public 
interest. 

The Society ordered a set of Barry’s splendid 
etchings to be presented to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex. Communications on a 
fire-escape, on an instrument for drawing spiral 
lines or volutes of various forms, &c. &c. were 
read. 

Nothing of importance occurred at the meet- 
ing of this week. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 12th.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. in the 
chair. A very interesting communication was 
read, addressed to the Society by M. Douville, 
a French gentleman lately returned from South 
Africa; and who appears to have made an 
extraordinary and most successful journey into 
the interior of that country, behind the Por- 
tuguese settlements on the Congo, or Zaire. 

M. Douville landed first at Benguela, in 
1827, but shortly afterwards proceeded to Lo- 
ando, and thence to the mouth of the river 
Bengo, or Zenza; the latter being the proper 
name, and the former only known to the Portu- 
guese quite at its mouth. From this point he 
proceeded in a direction nearly east, examining 
the districts of Bengo, Icolo, Golungo, and 
Dembos, the latter an object of especial dread 
both to the natives of the adjoining provinces 
and to the Portuguese themselves, in conse- 
quence of a remarkable echo that repeats 
the peals of thunder which, in the stormy 
season, are almost incessant, so as to produce a 
truly awful detonation. And here the travel- 
ler’s constitution first sunk under the fatigue 
and exposure to which he was subjected, and 
he was long detained by severe illness. His 
wife, also, who accompanied him, was here 
severely ill; but with a courage which deserved 
greater success — for ultimately she died in the 
country — she persisted in continuing the dan- 
gerous route. d 

The next provinces which M. Douville ex- 
amined were those of Ambacca and Pungo 
Andongo, the geological formation of which he 
describes as extraordinarily rent and torn by 
volcanic action, now extinct. And thence he 
turned directly south through Haco, Tamba, 
and Bailundo, independent provinces, occupied 
by a fierce, warlike people, from whom, how- 
ever, he met with little molestation. He states, 
indeed, that almost every where he was better 
served and less obstructed in the independent, 
and, as they are called, savage districts, than in 
the Portuguese; the authorities in which last 
were uniformly jealous of him ; while the bear- 
ers and guides whom he was enabled to procure 
from them were at the same time weaker, less 
enterprising, and less to be depended on im 
almost every particular. : 

From Bailundo, M. Douville was obliged to 
return to Benguela; but, after a very short 
repose he again set forth, and proceeding S. E. 
first traversed the province of Nano, and thence 
arrived at Bihé, situate in 13° 37’ south lati- 
tude, and 20° 14’ east longitude from London. 
The general elevation of this country 18 consl- 
derable, being about 7000 feet above the level 
of the sea; all its rivers are rapid, and make @ 
very loud noise in their beds ; and a great va- 
riety of curious and previously unknown plants 
are found in it. M. Douville has brought back 
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with him many specimens of these, and others | that a Mr. Coulthurst was about to proceed to 
i Africa at his own expense, with the view of en- 
From Bihé the route pursued was first N.|deavouring to penetrate to Funda from the 
and then towards the N.E., into the states of| Bay of Benin, and thence to the eastward | to 
the Cunhinga. Thence M. Douville sent a| towards the Bahr el Abiad, as he best could — ja 
large portion of his effects, under the care of|had felt it a duty to patronise so spirited an | th 
native and Mulatto bearers, direct to Cassange, | undertaking, and had accordingly procured | of 
which was the point towards which he pur-| letters and other assistance from his majesty’s 
posed ultimately proceeding, while he himself} government, which, it was hoped, might be 


he has drawn with great care. 


turned west, to examine a volcanic mountain | of 


on the confines between Libolo and Quisama,|9th January, there being no meeting in 
whence he was tempted to return to Loando| Christmas week. 


for a short time, examining the provinces of 
Cambambé, Massangano, Muchima, and Qui- 


sama, on his way. These are all subject to the| Francis Barty, Esq. in the chair. 
Portuguese, except Quisama, which, though | lowing interesting communications were read 
maritime, has preserved its independence ; and|at the first meeting of the present session, 


where the inhabitants, who suffer from a want | vi 
of water in the dry season, have contrived a| te 
very singular sort of reservoir. A large 


not the Adansonia, but called there ‘** Imbon-| Mr. Snow. 
dero,” is abundant in the country, averaging | Aldebaran, by Mr. Holehouse, with a seven-| y 
60 feet girth near the ground, and growing | feet achromatic telescope by Tulley, having a 
to the height of 100 feet, with spreading | power of 162, adjusted to the star. 
brauches, and bearing a large fruit resembling | house states, that he saw the moon steadily 
a melon in consistence, but insipid in taste, | approach the star, until the latter appeared to 
This tree, then, they | cling, half hidden by the moon, for about four 
cut over about 60 feet from the ground, and |or five seconds, when it suddenly disappeared, 
hollow out to a considerable depth, almost, in-| leaving little doubt that the appearance was 
deed, to the ground, but without otherwise | caused by the refraction of the moon’s atmo- |, 
cutting it down, or stripping it of its branches, | sphere. 
which continue to flourish ; and the water re-|right ascensions and polar distances of the 
ceived in the cavity in the rainy season con-| planets Uranus, Jupiter, Vesta, and Mars; | ..1; 
stitutes a provision in the dry. These trees | made from Sept. to Dec. 1830, with a meridian } 
are also used, occasionally, as prisons; and | circle of three feet, having a five-feet telescope, 
criminals are sometimes starved to death in| magnifying about 100. Extract of a letter from 


and considerably larger. 


tree, | scope, by Mr. Maclear. Similar observations by 
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hair, fair skin, and ruddy countenance, must 
form a striking contrast to the ebony of Africa. 


It is not their intention, as we understand, 
explore the Lake Tshad ; but to proceed in 
northerly direction till they shall meet with 
e Bahr el Abiad, and then to trace the course 
that river from its source to its termination. 


Their object is to solve the problem of the 
mighty Nile; and we are glad to find that they 


essential service to him. Adjourned till the | have letters for the Pasha of Egypt, and re- 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


commendations, in Arabic, to various native 
chiefs who might aid them in their great and 
perilous undertaking. God prosper them, and 
return them, like the Landers, safe to their 
The fol- | native country, to enrich it with scientific dis- 
coveries, and honour it by their individual con- 
duct and resolution! 





z. Observed occultations and eclipses of Jupi- 





r’s satellites, made with the Wollaston tele- 


Observations of the occultation of 


Observations, by M. Bianchi, on the | 114 Russel. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


. W. Lupsock, Esq. in the chair. The 


1 remaining sections of Mr. Faraday’s paper on 
Mr. Hole- magnetism and electricity were read. A paper 
by Mr. Griffin, on the Ornithorynchus, was 
afterwards read. 
that on the next evening’s ballot he should pro- 
pose, for immediate ballot, the Right Hon. 
Sir James Graham; M. Magendie, the cele- 


Mr. Barrow gave notice, 


rated French physiologist; and Drs. Barry 
The Bishop of Chichester, and a 


number of other eminent individuals, were pre- 


Mr. W. Cubitt, F.R.S., the well-known 


civil engineer, exhibited some most beautiful 


pecimens of reduced busts in ivory, formed by 


an ingenious machine, in which a small block 


them. M. Cauchoix on object-glasses of large size. | 5¢ ivory is placed, and after directing a part of 


From Loando, M. Douville proceeded to Am- | I 


briz ; thence in a direction nearly east to rejoin |the crown glass; by which means the focus is 
his bearers at Cassange, and from this point the | considerably shortened, and the brilliancy and 
most remarkable part of his journey com-| clearness of the image greatly increased. The 
Crossing the Zahire, (which he iden- | commencement of a paper on the orbits of bi- 
tified with the’ Couango, and ascertained to|nary stars, by Sir J. Herschel, was also read. 
rise in the S. E., and not, as has been imagined, | Fellows were elected. At the second meeting 
N.E. from its mouth, but which receives at the |a paper, by Francis Baily, Esq., on the proper 
same time many and even very considerable | motion of stars, was read; likewise the con- 


menced. 


n one of these rock-crystal is substituted for 


the machine over a bust or other object, the 
miniature representation is immediately pro- 
duced. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. Amyort inthe chair, Mr. Hamilton ex- 
hibited a gold coin (in fine preservation) of 
Frederick II., who became Emperor of Ger- 
many in 1212. The Rev. W. H. Hennard 


confiuents from the N.E.) h trated to the | ti i Si hn Herschel’ 
nts from the ) he penetra’ e|tinuation of Sir John Herschel’s paper above communicated, through D. Gilbert, Esq., 


northward, visiting states of which the names| mentioned. Baron Damoiseaux, of Paris, was 
even have been hitherto unknown,—ascertain- | elected an associate. 


ing the existence and position (between 3° and 


5° of south latitude, and 29° and 30° east lon- | the sublime science of astronomy, and who wish 
gitude from London) of a great lake, called | for more lengthened reports of these meetings 
by the natives Couffoua, but which he con-|than our limits permit, we recommend the Ab- 
siders to be the lake Maravi of our maps; in|stracts, published, under the authority of the 
all respects resembling lake Asphaltes, or the | Society, by Priestley and Weale. 


Dead Sea, in its own properties, and surrounded 
by dark, fetid mountains, which are called 


“stinking” in the language of the country, |Ownr report of the proceedings at the Geogra- 
(mu/unda gia caiba risumba) ; thence crossing | phical Society alludes to a new expedition to 
the equator in about 30° east longitude, and | explore the interior of Africa, of which some 
gaining the parallel of 2° north; but then, | farther particulars cannot fail to interest our 
wasted by fatigue and disease, having lost his | readers. 
wife, turning again to the south-west, and|individuals who are not sent out by govern- 
eachi The entire} ment, though it countenances their zeal and 
circuit accomplished was about 2000 leagues ;| courage by affording them a passage to the 
including a direct line of 400 leagues from the} western coast of Africa in a vessel belonging 
sea-coast; above 200 leagues farther than had|to the public service. 
ever before been accomplished, and to where| believe, received some scientific instruments. 


reaching the coast near Ambriz. 


the rivers flowed east. 

M. Douville illustrated his communication 
by a great many drawings and sketches which 
he brought with him ; and was warmly thank- 
ed by the meeting, and elected a foreign 
honorary member of the Society by acclama- 
tion, on a motion to that effect being made by 
Mr. Barrow. Mr. Richard Lander was at the 
Same time elected an ordinary member, without 
payment of fees. And a communication was 
made to the Society from the chair, that the 
council, having lately received a representation 








To those of our readers who are attached to 


NEW EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 


The enterprise proceeds from two 


They have also, we 


The plan proposed is to land either at the 
mouth of the Benin, Bonny, or Old Castlebar, 
and thence immediately advance into the inte- 
rior. The adventurers themselves are in ex- 
cellent spirits, and full of hope. Their names 
are Colthurst and Tyrwhitt; the first appa- 
rently about 40 years of age, rather below than 
above the middle size, of a sallow complexion, 
and altogether an extremely active, shrewd, 
and intelligent man. His companion has a 
very youthful and delicate look; his manners 
are polished and gentlemanlike ; and his light 





description, accompanied by several drawings, 
of some ruins of the first order of Cyclopean 
architecture, at Torre dei Giganti, in Gozo, 
and some similar ruins, called Hagiar Aim, at 
Malta. 
cation from Mr. Hawkins, containing remarks 
on silver coins of the reigns of Edward I. and 
II., found in immense numbers on the occasion 
of an excavation in the bed of the river Dove, 
at Tutbury in Staffordshire. 
to have been struck by royal authority, and 
many by several bishops and others, in Lon- 
don and various parts of England: there 
were some Scottish coins of Alexander and 
John ; and several foreign or counterfeit coins. 


The Secretary also read a communi- 


Some appeared 


Mr. Hawkins entered into a minute classifica- 
tion and description of the coins, and sug- 


gested that they probably constituted the mili- 


tary chest of a considerable army, cast into 
the river during flight, no other remains hav- 
ing been found with them; and he considered 
that they must have been the military treasure 
of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, who, being in 
rebellion against Edward II., had retired to 
his castle at Tutford; and on the king’s ap- 
proach, he met the latter near Burton-upon- 
Trent, where he was defeated, and retreated 
rapidly to Boroughbridge, where, about the 
year 1320, he was taken prisoner, and shortly 
after tried and beheaded at his own castle of 
Pomfret. 
















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ir is with peculiar satisfaction that we have to 


notice the award of the gold medal to Mr. 


M‘Clise, given by the Royal Academy every 


years. This medal is not only an honour- 
able distinction, but is accompanied by solid 
pecuniary advantages. 

Upon no student of the Academy could this 
reward of ‘‘ talent and industry,” to use the 
words of the president, have been, in our 
opinion, with more propriety bestowed than 
upon Mr. M‘Clise. The academicians, no 
doubt, judged honestly and concientiously from 
the work before them, and delivered their ver- 
dict accordingly. Our judgment arises from a 
different cause ; and we record it as a cheering 
beacon-light to the young and ardent spirit 
embarking in the odie but hazardous profes. 
sion of the fine arts. 

It has been our fortune to know Mr. M‘Clise 
from the commencement of his London career, 
and we were the first to be attracted by, and 
publicly to notice, the promise of his talent. 
Four years since, with doubt and diffidence, 
he presented to that Academy, from which he 
has now taken the highest d in the arts, a 
probationary drawing to enable him to become 
a student; and he has since annually carried 
away the first medals in his respective classes. 
Last year Mr. M‘Clise obtained, at the same 
time, the first medal in the painting school, 
and the first medal in the life,—a circumstance, 
we believe, without parallel in the annals of 
the institution. He has now gathered the last 
laurel. The steadiness of this youth in the pursuit 
of his object, is a pledge against the otherwise 
startling rapidity with which he has attained 
eminence. We have, upon more than one oc- 
casion since our earliest mention of him, no- 
ticed with commendation some of the early 
works of Mr, M‘Clise, and we trust that our 
anticipation of his ultimate success may be as 
brilliantly realised as he can himself desire. 

Mr. M‘Clise is a native of Cork—the birth- 
place of Barry, by the by—and we have no 
doubt the intelligence of his progress will make 
his townsmen up in bottle. 

Mr. Parris.—We refer with like pleasure to 
the advancement in honours of this delightful 
artist, to whom no department in his profes- 
sion, from the immense Colosseum and Dio- 
rama, to the lovely Bridemaid, or minute 
delineations of familiar life, seems to come 
amiss ; and whom we also had the pleasure of 
distinguishing by praise in the columns of the 
Literary Gazette. It is always gratifying to 
have our estimate of genius confirmed by the 
event ; and matters of this kind are productive 
of the most agreeable sensations which occur 
in the laborious and often painful task of 
periodical criticism. Mr. Parris has been ap- 
pointed Historical Painter to the Queen : may it 
encourage him to persevere with the same zeal 
and success which has already raised him so 
high in his profession ! 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Ir is well that the annual collection of copies 
and studies made by the artists and amateurs 
of the pictures of the old masters, at the Gal- 
lery of the British Institution, is not exhi- 
bited to the public at large; and that it is to 
be seen only on two days ;—on the one by the 
directors and governors of the Institution, on 
the other by the friends of the artists and ama- 
teurs themselves. Repetitions so numerous of 
the same subjects are by no means favourable 
to the display of art ; and this fact never im- 


pressed us more forcibly than when we ascend- 
ed ‘the stairs of the Gallery last week. The 
effect was absolutely astounding; and it was 
impossible not mentally to exclaim, 

*¢ Something too much of this !” 

We are perfectly aware of the advantages 
which have been derived, and which may hence- 
forward be derived, by the British school of 
painting, from a judicious use of the kindness 
and liberality of the noble and. opulent owners 
| of the works of the great masters, contributed 
for the purpose of study; but that judicious 
use consists.in entering upon a careful, and 
| patient, and practical investigation of the latent 
| principles on which the works in question have 
|been produced. This consideration, we are 
concerned to say, appears (comparatively speak- 
| ing) to have been but little attended to during 
the recent season. Above a hundred and thirty 
| artists, students, &c. have, in the course of little 
|more than a month, contrived, with pernicious 
|industry—for it has in most instances been the 
jlabour of the hand, and not of the head—to 
|cram the Gallery from end to end with slight, 
hasty, incorrect, and consequently valueless, imi- 
tations of the admirable works which, as we 
humbly conceive, were placed before them with 
a very different object. 

We now come to the more pleasing task of 
pointing out a few of those to whom our general 
censure is not justly applicable. And first, as 
far as we had the opportunity of observation, it 
appeared to us that in the estimate of talents, 
our female artists may almost, if not altogether, 
| be said to have the balance in their favour. A 
singularly clever copy, in oil, has been made 
by Miss Alabaster, from ‘* The Infant. Don 
Balthazar,” by Velasquez. In water-colours 
there are several admirable studies, by Miss 
Fanny Corbaux, Miss Derby, Miss M. A. Pick- 
ersgill, &c., principally from the works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Metzu. Of the before. 
mentioned painting by, Velasquez, there is also 
an excellent copy by Mr. M‘Clise. In the 
train of good specimens may be ranked those 
of Messrs. Middleton, and Herbert Smith, after 
Vandyke; of Messrs. Woolmer, and Hofland, 
(the latter not finished,) after Claude; and 
of Messrs. F. Watts, and Lance, after Berg- 
hem. Mr. Clater has very judiciously, and 
with great skill, selected the group from the 
back-ground of the recumbent “ Venus” by 
Titian. After a head by Rembrandt, there 
are several clever studies by Mr. Simpson and 
others. The “ March of Silenus,” by Rubens, 
has been closely followed by Mr. Buss ; and 
Mr. Faulkner’s copy of the portrait of ‘* Mrs. 
Lloyd,” by Sir Joshua, is Fe very successful. 
But “ The Snake in the Grass,’’ by Reynolds, 
which, to speak literally, as well as metapho- 
rically, is the eye of every collection in which it 
appears, has been but remotely approached by 
any one. Time, as well as skill, it must be 
recollected, is on the side of Sir Joshua; and 
where is the artist whose palette is so harmo- 
nious as that of Time ? 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Original Designs for Cottages and Villas, in 
the Grecian, Gothic, and Italian Styles of 
Architecture. In thirty plates, designed and 
drawn on stone by E. W. Trendall, Archi- 
tect to the Epsom Grand Stand, &c. Car- 
penter and Son. 

Tus is one of the most satisfactory of the 

various publications of a similar nature which 

have come under our notice; and it has the 
great merit of furnishing an estimate of the 
expense at which the several designs contained 
in it may be realised ;—from the simple single 





————— 
cottage of 350/., to the graceful Italian villa of 
3,000/.. The details respecting the roofs, doors, 
windows, mouldings, &c. are calculated to be 
of great utility, We recommend any of our 
readers who contemplate the erection of a 
mansion for themselves, especially in the 
neighbourhood of London, or of any other large 
town, and who wish “ to unite convenience 
and elegance with economy,” to consult Mr. 
Trendall’s work. 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages. By William Jerdan, 
Esq. Part XXXII. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Ir would be difficult to select three better im- 
personations of bravery, piety, and science, 
than the subjects of the thirty-second part of 
the National Portrait Gallery ;—namely, Lord 
Northesk, Mrs. Hannah More, and Sir Astley 
Cooper. In addition to other matter, the me. 
moir of Mrs. More contains an interesting de- 
scription, in a letter from a friend, of the 
countenance, figure, manners, and character of 
that excellent and venerable individual. In 
the memoir of Sir Astley Cooper are several 
very entertaining anecdotes of that eminent 
surgeon’s early life. While speaking of Sir 
Astley’s extraordinary professional success, his 
biographer observes,—“ We believe we may 
state, on unquestionable authority, that in the 
last year of his abode in the city, at New Broad 
Street, he realised the largest sum ever known 
by a medical practitioner; no less, indeed, 
than 21,000/.!—and for years after his transit 
to the west. end of the town, the same as- 
tonishing celebrity, with its consequent won- 
derful income of from 18,000/. to 20,0007. per 
annum, attended his footsteps.” The portraits, 
which are from the pencils of Lawrence, Pick- 
ersgill, and Pattison, are admirably engraved. 


Anecdotes of William Hogarth, written by 
himself ; with Essays on his.Life and Genius, 
and Criticisms on his Works. Part I. Ni- 
chols and Son. 

A very valuable and pleasing supplement to 

Mr. Major’s recent republication of Dr. Trus- 

ler’s ** Hogarth Moralised.” It is to be com- 

pleted in four , and will contain forty- 
eight plates not to be found in Dr. Trusler’s 
work, The two volumes, combined, will com- 
prehend all that is known respecting our great 
satirical and humorous painter, and pretty 
nearly all that has been written on his merits. 

The present Part is chiefly occupied with his 

account of himself, and with the criticisms of 

Horace Walpole, Gilpin, Ireland, and Christie. 


Carlo Ferriere, the unfortunate Italian Boy. 
Lithographed by W. Day. Silverlock. 
PuBLISHED, we are told, for a charitable pur- 
pose. There are few persons familiar with Lon- 
don who will not be struck with this very cha- 
racteristic sketch of the poor boy, whose me- 
mory it will forcibly recall. His tortoise on 
one hand, the other soliciting aid, and the 
laughing good-humoured eyes and mouth, 
which won their way to many a douceur,* are 
all truly expressed ; and it is a melancholy re- 
flection to think how little they affected the 
remorseless ruffians by whom he was destroyed. 


Sir W. Scott, Bart. Painted by Wilkie; en- 
graved by E. Smith. Moon, Boys, and Co. | 
Tuis is a very broad and effective portrait, In 
which the engraver has happily embodied Mr. 
Wilkie’s style, and afforded the admirers of 


* We have been told that the boy had placed 37/. or 
382. in some Savings’ Bank near Leicester Square, and 











intended to return home a wealthy wanderer, to his 
father, a small farmer in Sardinia, in the present month! 
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the Northern Wizzard an ity of pos- 


ty 
sessing another resemblance of him, also from 
a Scottish hand, in its way not, inferior to his 
own fame. 


PANORAMA OF FLORENCE. 


A PRIVATE view of Mr. Burford’s new Pano- 
rama of Florence, yesterday, afforded us very 
great pleasure. It is one of the most striking 
likenesses of a city which we ever saw; and 
more highly finished as a painting than is 
usual with works of the kind. A fine subject 
and excellence in art are sufficient recom- 
mendations of any panorama ; and the present 
prefers both these claims to the public appro- 
bation. 





CHOLERA MORBUS. 


(Our letter from Newcastle, of the latest date, will not, 
we hope, abate the interest which has been taken in 
these communications. It is not our desire to puff 
them into undeserved importance; but we give them 
to the public as statements to be relied upon, as. comin, 
from an individual who sought the dangerous seat of 
cholera in this country, to _— his own study of the 
disease, who is utterly unconnected either with 
those commercial interests, which seem but too willing 
to conceal the rg of the pest, rather ie 
the business of the port,—or with those medical men 
who are predisposed to take up sides as their situation 
prompts, either for or against the perils of the spread- 
ing malady.—Ed. L. G.} 

Newcastle, Dec. 14. 


My pear S1r,—I have the melancholy duty 
of calling 4 attention to the progress of the 
cholera, which after visiting a number of small 
villages in the environs of Sunderland, has now 
broken out in two towns of large population 
and great commercial importance.. Considering 
the number of persons resident in both these 
places, of similar habits and modes of life to 
those among whom its ravages were most con- 
spicuous in the town of Sunderland, it is rather 
curious that the disease should not previously 
have entered this new sphere of propagation, 
than that it should finally make its appearance, 
and, if we judge by the Newcastle reports, 
with a power of infection which exceeds any 
thing that it has hitherto shewn in this country. 
Whatever may be the diversity of opinion 
among medical men with regard to the isolated 
cases of Oswald Reay or Robert Jordan, more 
especially the latter, still it is not at all impos- 
sible, as indeed has occurred under my obser- 
vation, that persons may fall victims to the 
malignant cholera without immediately com. 
municating the disease to others. his is 
rendered still more remarkable in the cases 
which followed, of Eddy, a waterman’s wife, 
and Maria Mills, both persons of dissolute 
habits. Iam so that my excellent friend, 
Dr. Walland of Sheffield, should have been led 
to make any hasty remarks upon the examina- 
tion of this last person’s body. Further ob- 
servation, which will no doubt be afforded to 
him in Sunderland, will lead him to form a 
more correct estimate of the difficulty that is 
presented by the pathology of this disease. The 
total number of cases which have occurred in 
Newcastle since the 8th of December, are 61, 
out of which 2 have recovered and 13 died. It 
1s certain, that the number of deaths compared 
with the number of cases does not bear a strict 
relation to the results as yet presented by the 
malignant cholera; and lead us to place some 
doubts, farther increased by the great number 
which are reported at the first breaking-out of 
the disease, that these reports may contain 
cases of a doubtful nature. I have the opinion 
of a gentleman who has studied the disease 
with me in Sunderland, and who has seen se- 
veral cases in this town, to bear me out in this 
supposition. 





The different parishes have provided them- 
selves with hospitals, and a resident surgeon is 
appointed toeach. The board of health exert 
themselves to their utmost, and the subscrip- 
tions have hitherto been extremely liberal : it 
is to be hoped, that the obstinacy of some who 
will not have the disease, and of their medical 
parasites, will not be able to plant impediments 
in their way, as occurred in the town of Sun- 
derland, and was there productive of the most 
irremediable mischief — and of warfare against 
truth, for which there is but a too certain 
relish even in this town. 

Mr. Greenhow, of North Shields, in a letter 
to the mayor of Newcastle, dated Dec. 11th, 
announced the appearance of cholera in that 
place. I in consequence went thither yesterday, 
but was only enabled to see one case, the wife 
of a man who had himself suffered from the 
disease, and from which he had recovered. He 
had come lately from Sunderland. His wife 
took ill at 12 o’clock the night previous to 
my arrival ; and the symptoms, which in her 
were extremely well marked, will most pro- 
bably have had a fatal termination. At the 
little colliery of Seghill, a village in this vici- 
nity, eight cases terminated fatally during the 
course of last week. At Sunderland the ratio 
of new cases, deaths, and recoveries, remains 
still nearly the same ; though I have reason 
to think, from the number of specifics which 
are beginning to be found out, that it is really 
becoming milder in its attacks. A Mr. Tine, 
here, has raised his tiny voice to prove that 
the cholera does not exist in Sunderland. The 
press complain that medical men do not study 
the subject with sufficient historical impartia- 
lity and professional gravity : who would either 
study or write for individuals who are ready to 
assert, if it suits their temporary objects, that 
white is black? But there are, we might men- 
tion, many medical men busily engaged in col- 
lecting proper statistical details, with careful 
medical investigations ;. yet this mode of proce- 
dure is not consonant with the rapid succession 
of bold assertions that have so frequently been 
made upon this important and deeply inter- 
esting subject. I remain, &c. 

W. ArInswortu. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE SIN OF PUNNING. 
To the Editor, §c. 
Sir, —I have read with more attention than 
they deserved, the remarks of your correspond- 
ent ‘* Senex” against punsters. In point of 
matter there is little to reply to, his lugubrious 
effort consisting chiefly of asseverations strung 
together, and which are no more proved to be 
applicable to a punster, than his allusion to 
hanging a hound proves that Jack Ketch ought 
to be employed by the nation to execute every 
individual who shall try to promote mirth, 
instead of to vilify his neighbours. Your cor- 
respondent professes much respect for truth, 
but he appears only to employ it in order to 
convey error; for he endeavours to lead us to 
suppose, that punning is the cause of the con- 
fusion that exists in our language and ideas. 
Now, to any one, even to the unhappy old 
gentleman who addressed you, it must be appa- 
rent, that bringing two words before the mind 
in one sentence, and at the same time leading 
it to perceive the precise manner and degree in 
which they differ and accord, will do any thing 
but tend to supposing them the same, or to 
confusing their import; for who ever could con- 
ceive that a person saying, “ An ass ought to do 
more work than a horse, because his ears are 








SS 
longer,” would produce during the subsequent 
life of a hearer, a confusion between the ideas 
of the annual admeasurement of time and the 
oral organs of a donkey, or lead him thereafter 
to suppose time was measured as if by a yard- 
wand, and ergo by the length of donkey ears. 
Illustrative facts seem to be things your mirth- 
killing correspondent studiously avoids, or he 
would have given us some instance of the ill 
produced (unless he means his letter as such) 
by the practice with which he deals so harshly. 
Your phlegmatic friend is really too absurd to 
argue with, and evidently too little accustomed 
to connect effects and causes, to allow me to 
entertain a hope that by addressing my remarks 
to him on the advantages of punning, I could 
convince him of its great benefit. I shall, 
therefore, merely say a few words to your 
readers on the good [ have seen derived from 
it. Happily, I have been in the habit of mixing 
in the society of those who do not on all occa- 
sions exert the whole power of the galvanic 
battery of their reason, as your friend has 
done, but enliven those about them with a few 
sparks, that rather indicate the powerful source 
whence they proceed, than lead us to suppose 
them its fullest effort. In the first place, pun- 
ning causes mirth, and thus enlivens the sombre 
gloom of the English dinner-table. But it 
does more; a pun will often, when nothing 
else will take effect, stop one of those duets, in 
the form of a debate, which are not unfre- 
quently the pest of social life, by obliging a 
majority of a party to be silent listeners to 
what they do not wish to hear, or are unable 
to understand. Moreover, these sallies of the 
imagination often lead to remarks more bril- 
liant than those which give them birth, till at 
last some mind shines forth with a lustre which 
would not have been produced but for the tran- 
sient flash that set it in action. One of your 
correspondents seems to argue against the abuse 
instead of the use of puns; and on this ground 
he might say as much on any other subject ; for 
if abuse be an evil, according to his shewing, 
every thing is an evil in itself, because every 
thing is capable of being abused. But punsters 
are men of too critical minds thus to be de- 
ceived; and in the remarks which have been 
made against them by your correspondents, 
they will merely trace the malignity of men, 
who, incapable of raising a smile themselves, 
are envious of the talent the punster possesses, 
and, mortified they cannot share the punster’s 
reward, wish to impugn the motives and effects 
of that which they find attractive in others 
but fatal to themselves. I have the pleasure to 
remain, a lover of mirth and an original sub- 
scriber, JUVENIS. 





Mr. Eprror,—Under the head, “ Sketches of 
Society,” I have seen in your last week’s Ga- 
sette a letter on the Sin of Punning, from 
Senex, which I consider contains assertions 
rather extraordinary. I am not addicted to 
punning, nor would I defend general punning ; 
but neither would I punish punsters nor con- 
demn. 

Senex commences with asserting, it may in- 
deed be said that he who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket! I know this dictwm has 
been affiliated on Dr. Johnson; but I know 
that the assertion is as malignant as false. 
Punning is neither a perversion of truth nor 
of thought; nor is it true, as Senex asserts, 
that to any man who has thought at all, it must 
be apparent that he thinks through the medium 
of words — nay I will assert words do not fur- 
nish, though they may represent ideas already 
received or furnished. Here, then, are Senex 
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and I at issue. Language is not the mode nor 
medium of thought itself ; but it is the mode or 
medium, or vehicle, whereby men have gene- 
rally agreed to communicate their thoughts or 
ideas — language is the dress of thought, and 
words are its parts. Thought may be possessed 
and communicated in various modes without 
language ; but language is certainly the best 
mode adopted for communicating thought. 
Ideas must exist antecedent to words, — and 
independently of these exist. Words may, in- 
deed, subsequently have a sort of retro-reflective 
effect — not of engendering new ideas, but of 
making combinations or contrasts of those 
already received. But the ideas themselves 
must originate from material impressions—and 
while in this life, perhaps from them alone: 
for we have no knowledge but by perception 
or inspiration, and all knowledge must be ren- 
dered evident and palpable to the sense. Sensa- 
tion is the vehicle of impressions, and thence of 
ideas ; and though the mind may afterwards 
abstract such perceptions, still all conceptions 
must be referred to perception as their crite- 
rion and source. The ideas of objects may be 
considered as the shadows of substances—sub- 
stanceless indeed, yet still resembling their 
prototypes. All our ideas are of natural objects, 
or of some artificial combination or preparation 
of natural objects; but none of our ideas re- 
sult from arbitrary signs invented to preserve 
not supersede those ideas :— that would make 
an effect be its own cause. 

Punning is therefore to language what gri- 
maces are to gestures—and who will censure 
grimaces if they are useful in conveying a par- 
ticular trait of feeling or train of thought ? 
Grimaces are distortions or contortions of ges- 
ture —ridiculous perhaps, but not disgusting 
when intended for a legitimate object — and 
punning bears a similar relation to words or 


language ; but punning has no specified relation 
to thought, further than as it exists in the 
mind of the punster. Wit is the laughable 
allusion of thought— punning the laughable 


allusion of language. Now, we do not censure 
wit in abstracting thought and applying it to a 
particular relation not perhaps before recog- 
nised; why then should we censure punning, 
which does not pervert words more than wit 
perverts thought ? Or why not allow a pleas- 
ing alteration in words —an alteration merely 
temporary and particular —as well as an alter- 
ation in ideas, according as a playful imagina- 
tion may perceive a comparison ? And a tem- 
porary and transient alteration, not a permanent 
contortion nor perversion, is all pretended to or 
. effected by wit or punning. All tropes of rhe- 
toric are actual puns, and all figures are virtual 
witticisms ; at least all such tropes and figures 
as are based on comparison. Finding a com. 
parison between objects and ideas is certainly 
great, and noble, and dignified —is the utmost 
effort of thought—and is the resource and stand- 
ard of all knowledge; yet finding a fancied 
comparison, for a pleasing pu: , between the 
signs of those ideas, though ce dignified and 
natural, is not therefore contemptible nor cul- 
pable. Wit does not pervert thought by its 
particular application or comparison; neither 
does punning confuse or pervert language (I 
speak of legitimate wit and punning); for 
thought thus induced into a particular applica- 
tion retains its form after the transient aliena- 
tion of wit—so do words retain their original 
acceptation, after punning has affected them, 
just as the features are restored after a grimace. 
A comparison of words, either as they affect the 
ear or eye, may possibly be contemptible to 
fastidiousness ; a i 


culpable in any point of view whatever, by any 
person possessing honour or candour. To say, 
therefore, that a mere punster would pick a 
pocket — that is, that he who for an innocent 
purpose institutes a fancied or real resemblance 
between words, would institute for a criminal 
purpose a relation between his own fingers and 
the purses or pockets of another—is a detest- 
able falsehood, emanating from the malignancy 
of envy, as well as the ignorance of politeness 
and truth. I had much rather be a punster, 
than he who wantonly condemns him ; for pun- 
ning may be contemned as a miserable effort of 
abstractive comparison, but can never be con- 
demned as a wilful act of mystification or mis- 
representation ; and a false accuser is worse 
than the falsely accused. 


Crown Coffee House, Holborn. 


JUVENIS.* 





S1r,—Finding your columns open to the pe - 
secuted, and knowing that you always publicly 
expose a punster when he deserves it, I have 
ventured to lay my case before you. I am 
unfortunately troubled with a step-son, who 
not only annoys me, but every one else, by his 
puns and jokes. In fact, sir, his nonsense 
keeps my cook continually in roi/s—my house- 
maid in hot water—occasions quarrels between 
the pot-boy and my porter—and has been the 
cause of several actions against me, his un- 
happy father-in-Jaw. 

The other morning, thinking it would have 
some influence on his joking propensities, I 
took up your last week’s Gazette, and com- 
menced reading to him the letter from *‘ Senex”’ 
against the poor, pitiable, petty, paltry, pocket- 
picking practice of punning; and wishing to 
impress it on his mind, as I proceeded, I said 
—‘* There, John, you hear, ‘ the effect is 
more deadly than your mind can perceive.’ ” 
“ Deadly, sir! I always thought it lively.” 
This so enraged me that I hurried on to the 
concluding lines, where I most pointedly read, 
“ Who would call a’punster friend2” ‘ Cer- 
tainly no one but a Quaker,” replied the “* poor 
wretch !”?. This was quite enough—and I threw 
down the paper, disgusted. 

Now, sir, this precious step-son has been 
boring me for some time to purchase him a 
commission in the army, and says I can have 
no objection, for his mother is quite agreeable 
(but, sir, Zdo not think her so); and yester- 
day—just as I was rejoicing at the loss of his 
company and his jokes for a short time—the 
following note was handed to me:— 

Dear Step-father,—I take a farther step to induce you 
to accede to my wishes, and to prove how well calculated 
I am for the army, by sending you the subjoined—m: 
new plan of attacking a city ‘‘ in lines.” Notwithstand- 


i tt my mother says, elieve me yours, 
ing all that my moth Beli 
JouN THOMAS. 
Great London’s the city for wealth, 
For merchants, marts, shipping, and docks, 
Where freemen support foreign bonds, 
And buy themselves into the stocks. 


Where booksellers live in a Row, 

And coaches must stand in their ranks— 
Where people will sail on the Thames, 

Though fearing ‘a run on the banks.” 
A stony-soil’d Smith-field is kept 

For its by these great denizens, 
Where bullocks are alter’d to posts, 

And sheep are compell’d to use pens. 


Old Billingagate, too, is well known— 
For London the sole fish depot, 

And where in friendship each morn 
Both Chris’ and muscle-men go. 


Within o- — ot . = . 
Large om es in lee— 

Besides, in a principal street, . 
There’s a Company all days for tea. 





® Two Juvenises to one Senex is rather hard odds.— 
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Now, among their great men it’s been said 
A goose pretty often is found— 
Fovv! libel, alas! though we know 
Their Poultry is greatly renown’d. 
The aldermen—each in a gown 
Which old women’s notions entails— 
Transact all the ‘* business of weight,” 
But will not be troubled with Scales. 
Last winter the king was to dine 
With the mayor and the citizen knights, 
Who—very well known as good livers— 
Prepared for a great shew of lights. 
It appears the mayor’s note to the duke 
Deprived all the Cits of their pleasure, 
For the corn-market people declared 
That the meal was upset by this measure. 
But the notable note once forgotten, 
Sir John grew in favour each day, 
Till n for the office of mayor 
Sir Peter found him in the way. 


While some, with the aid of queer éales, 
Strove hard to get Laurie a-head, 
Key ‘* stood at the top of the pole”’— 
** Put up by his friends,” it was said. 
But the aldermen threw out the mayor, 
And thought to put him to the rout ; 
While his friends (‘twas supposed they were brewers) 
Declared that they all would stand stout. 
Elected—rejected—again, . 
Sir John at length conquer’d his foes, 
Who fail’d—while so many said ** Ay !"— 
The City to lead by the ‘* Noes !” 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Historical Ballads. Part I. England. Ato. 
pp- 92. Chappell. 


Tuts is a very original and a very well-exe- 
cuted design, whether we look at the poetical 
amber and music in which these interesting 
incidents of former times are preserved—at the 
choice of the incidents themselves—or at the 
tasteful and curious fashion in which they are 
adorned by subjects from the graver. William 
the Conqueror’s grave, the death of Rufus, the 
wreck of Prince William the son of our first 
Henry, Coeur de Lion’s Sirvente, the Battle of 
Azincour, the Union of the Roses, the Ar- 
mada, and $everal other historical events, are 
briefly described from ancient authors and re- 
cords; and upon each of them Mr. Planché 
has written a characteristic ballad, which Mr. 
Bishop has set to music. Each is also embel- 
lished with an appropriate wood-cut, done in a 
clever style: among these are the Abbey of 
St. Etienne at Caen, the burial-place of the 
Conqueror; Rufus’s stone in the New Forest, 
where that king was slain; Henry I. mourn- 
ing the loss of his children, from an old illumi- 
nation in the Cotton collection; the ruins of 
the Castle of Durrenstein, where Cour de 
Lion was imprisoned ; parts of the armour of 
the Black Prince, as preserved at Canterbury, 
and parts of that of Henry V., as at Westmin- 
ster; the Manor House, Grafton Regis, Nor- 
thamptonshire, where Edward 1V. met the fair 
Lady Elizabeth Grey; a gold medal in honour 
of the marriage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
of York, and a medal struck in commemoration 
of the destruction of the Armada. Even those 
who are acquainted with the antiquarian care 
of Mr. Planché, and the neatness with which 
he has produced his several works on subjects 
professedly illustrative of by-gone times, would 
hardly expect to see such valuable reminis- 
cences in what may be called a music-book. 
Some of them are rare, and hitherto unen- 
graved, and all of them are worthy of atten- 
tion. With regard to the musical compositions, 
we shall only say that we prefer Edward Ill. 
to the Black Prince and Azincour—the former 
smacks of an ancient originality. As a speci- 
men of the poetry, we quote the “ Shipwreck 
of Prince William.” 
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And the bark leaps on like a living thing, 
As the reckless weaers laugh rg ng i 
And shout, as they each sail, 
‘That woos in vain the fickle gale 

From the arms of night. 
England’s darling hope and heir, 
And the ss Englands youth are there. 
And calm and bright as that moon-lit sea, 
The life of the young and gay must be; 
And time with them as s' y flies 
‘As the bark that over its surface hies, 

Like a beam of light! 


A shock—a shriek !—and the young and brave 
Are wrestling all with the whelming wave— 
Their lips are still from the wine-cup wet, 
The merry burden is ringing yet; 
And lo! they drink of the bitter surge, 
And the booming billows yell their dirge, 
With the struggle, white. 
England's court is clouded o’er— 
England’s king will smile no more. 
Oh! the many that giddily sweep 
Over the world’s delusive deep, 
Nor dream of the shoal or the sunken rock, 
Till ruin yawns with the fatal shock, 
In the haven’s sight !” 

We need scarcely repeat, that this volume is 
one of the fittest of the season for the fair 
musician and admirer of polite literature. Mr. 
Allan Cunningham is, we are told, engaged on 
Part II., Scotland. 





Melodies. Dedicated to the Queen. By Mrs. 
Alexander Kerr. London, Novello; Edin- 
burgh, Robertson. 


Tus is another beautiful lady’s book, than 
which a more pleasing present could hardly be 
offered in the circle for whose gratification, in 
eye, ear, and mind, it seems especially addressed 
by its accomplished author. The elegance and 
refinement displayed in the embellishments 
would alone recommend it to great favour; 
but when we consider that music, poetry, and 
ornament, are all the production of one person, 
and that person a young female, we are sur- 
prised at the combination of talent, and hail it 
with the more fervour when united with femi- 
nine grace and intelligence. The volume is 
appropriately dedicated to the Queer; and the 
airs possess much of the simplicity which we 
like. ‘Alone with me their memory be,” is a 
sweet air. ‘“‘ Oh! slumber on,” is another of 
equal merit, with a pretty and peculiar accom. 
paniment. The “ Boat glee” will, we think, 
become a favourite; it is light and agreeable. 
Some of the poems are founded on real events, 
others spring from warm yet gentle feelings. 
‘“* My father-land” is a delightful recollection 
of infancy—we quote four verses of it in corro- 
boration :— 
“ Again upon thy verdant bank I stand, 
hou oft-remembered, silv’ry-flowing Tweed, 
Endeared by absence view my father-land, 
Each outlined hill around, and woodland mead : 
Yon bridge, o’er which so oft I’ve musing leant, 
Whilst gazing on thy waters’ tranquil flow, 
Recalling hours in brighter day-dreams spent, 
Than e’er fulfilled may bless our path below. 
Still does thy sweet and gently murm'ring sound 
My spirits soothe, mine ear attract, and seem 
h flow’ry brae, each well-known spot around, 
Like strange realities of youthful dream. 
In other climes, in distant lands I’ve been, 
Which nature gifts with ever-varying bloom, 
Yet have I none preferr’d to thee, blest scene ! 
My once so happy, and my early home. 
Oh! when I’ve shelter’d from the sultry heat, 
To mark the proud course of some giant stream ; 
In bright blue skies the early sun to greet— 
Have watched the splendour of his orient beam ; 
When from the lofty Ghauts’ impendent height, 
Or toiling round a fortress-hill’s ascent, 
The fury of the fierce monsoon in might 
Has dashed along, and mighty forests rent— 


How has my heart with transport turn’d to thee! 
How have I pictured thy enchanting dell! 

The fondly cherish’d scenes of infancy— 
Can any other those bright scenes excel ? 

Oh! there are names within our breasts enshrined, 
The sweetest still, which Fancy can portray; 


Time-hallow’'d, blest, which are so clear defined, 
They fade not, change not, e’en in life’s decay.” 


1. Love’s Offering for 1832. By F.N. Bayley. 

London, Wybrow. 

2. Le Bouquet; a new Set of Quadrilles. By 

G. Stanley. S. Chappell. 

3. The Cadeau for 1832. Johanning and What- 
more. 

1. WirHovT any striking feature in this vo- 

lume, there are some pretty little sentimental 

songs, particularly the first, which is really 

sweet enough, though it does not tempt quota- 

tion. 

2. Very easy to play, and very agreeable to 
dance to. We recommend this set of quadrilles 
to our charitable friends, not only for their 
own merit, but as the work of an unfortunate 
man. 

3. A pretty present for our fair friends, with 
pretty songs, musical waltzes, and a set of 
quadrilles. This volume will prove a pleasing 
companion for a long evening. We must, 
however, find fault with the taste of the editor 
in admitting a set of quadrilles from an unsuc- 
— opera—they are the worst things in the 


The Musical Gem; a Souvenir for 1832. 
Edited by N. Mori and W. Ball. London, 
Mori and Lavenu. 

W1rx the exception of the set of quadrilles, the 

whole of the music in this handsome Annual is 

simple and pleasing. Beautiful lively German 
airs are sprinkled through the:volume; anda 
great many gallops and mazurkas, some of them 
known and some original, all capatilly arranged, 
add greatly to the utility, as well as the beauty 
of the book. A very pretty frontispiece is 
made by a lithographed portrait of Miss Ste- 
phens, after Jackson. Mrs. Wood, Miss In- 
verarity, Paganini, and Moschelles, also figure 
in portraiture, with biographical sketches. 

Miss Inverarity, it is stated, is the grand niece 

of Ferguson the Scottish poet. 





DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Miss SurrrErrF played Polly, in the Beggars’ 
Opera, on Thursday, with still greater éclat 
than Mandane. Braham, Bartley, Mrs. Kee- 
ley, and Mrs. Gibbs, made the strongest cast 
of the whole opera. 


THE ADELPHI. 

ANOTHER merry novelty has been produced 
here, called Favourites in Town. This extra- 
vaganza, written by Mr. Moncrieff, exhibits the 
most popular performers of the Adelphi in 
favourite characters : they are jumbled together 
in town, and, making fun with each other, 
contrive marvellously to entertain the audience. 
The best proof of success is a theatre crowded 
every night, and Victorine still reigning with 
undiminished attraction. 





OLYMPIC. 
A vERy agreeable little comedy was performed 
here on Wednesday last, entitled the Dumb 
Belle. It is written by Mr. Bernard, the 
author of Old Regimenials, &c.; and is a sort 
of companion-picture to Mr. H. Bayly’s Per- 
fection. A Captain Vivian of the Queen’s 
own (Mr. J. Vining) has travelled all over 
the world in search of a dumb woman, whom 


he could love well enough to take for a wife, |? 


having an unconquerable horror of the ‘* ex. 
traordinary development of the organ of 
speech,” ill-naturedly made proverbial respect- 
ing the ladies. His Cousin Eliza (Madame 
Vestris) determines to punish him ; and on his 





arrival pretends to have lost her speech by an 





accident, which at first delights him ; but to his 
great annoyance, he soon discovers that she is 
deaf as well as dumb; and he is consequently 
compelled to bawl all his tender speeches 
through an ear-trumpet. We shall not enter 
into a detail of the incidents by which matters 
are brought to a satisfactory termination ; 
suffice it to say they are amusing and inge. 
nious. The piece is prettily written, was ex- 
ceedingly well acted and received, and will no 
doubt be a lasting favourite. 











VARIETIES. 

Aérographe.—Under the name of atrographe, 
M. Pessault Delatour has invented, and pre- 
sented to the French minister of marine, a 
portable telegraph, capable of being used by 
night as well as by day; the principles of which 
are exceedingly simple, and which promises to 
be extensively serviceable. 

Revue Encyclopédique.— This publication 
has changed hands. M. Jullien has surren- 
dered it to new editors. M. Hippolyte Carnot 
has published an address in the French jour- 
nals, in which, while he acknowledges the 
merits of M. Jullien, he intimates the neces- 
sity of introducing a better arrangement into 
the work, and giving it a more encyclopedic 
character. 

Sir Walter Scott. By letters from Malta 
we are happy to learn that Sir Walter Scott 
has arrived there in improved health. 

Naval Toy.— A very pleasing toy has been 
put into our hands by its publisher (Mr. N. 
Hae | who has founded it on Captain 
Basil Hall’s charming volumes, Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels, &c. &c. It is called the 
Log-book of a Midshipman, and is certainly a 
most entertaining way of teaching naval tactics. 
Twenty pictures represent so many scenes, so 
well described in the gallant captain’s narra- 
tive ; and a tee-tétum, with numbers marked 
upon ‘it, and an allotment of counters, enable 
a juvenile party to play the game; which in its 
good and bad fortune, as the spin indicates, 
leads to the various difficulties, defeats, retro- 
grade movements, and successes, which consti- 
tute this novel amusement. But what we like 
the best in it, is the continual reference to the 
Fragments; which being read, render the 
youthful gamesters familiar with the circum- 
stances of a seafaring life, and beguile them 
sportively into the acquisition of much useful 
knowledge. Its effect is also likely to promote 
a literary taste, and to induce a more extensive 
perusal of the popular volumes to which we 
have alluded ; and it would not be easy, at this 
Christmas-gift-ing time, to put more attractive 
subjects under the eye of youth. We com- 
mend it in this view to parents and guardians.* 

Barrel-Organs, &c.—It is computed that 
there are wandering about the streets of Paris 
106 organ-players, 135 singers, 271 musicians, 
and 220 mountebanks; three-fourths of whom 
are strangers in the city, and only 150 of whom 
are French. It is well known that the crowds 
which these personages collect are very favour- 
able to the operations of pickpockets. Hence- 
forth they are to be subjected to a rigid super- 
intendence, and, among other regulations, are 





* Apropos, speaking of Captain Hall’s productions, we 
might’ mention his excellent and sensible remarks on the 
tory education of a boy intended for the navy, 
which have appeared in the United Service Journal : they 
are well worth of the attention of the public, and espe- 
cially of the dleoctors of the new naval school at Hart- 
well. In their sound | mg = and practical advice we 
can readily anticipate future heroes of England, at once 
moral and brave, intelligent and daring, religious and 
————— bearing the flag of their country with 
— ished glory over every sea-girt portion of the 
globe. 
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to go home at six o'clock in the evening in 
winter, and at eight in summer. 

Asylum for Female Orphans.— The adver. 
tisement which we this week observe in the 
newspapers, of the election of five poor girls 
into this Institution, prompts us to notice it in 
our columns, where such notices are far from 
misplaced, since the cause of charity and bene- 
volence can never be dissociated from the cause 
of education and literature. This Asylum was 
instituted by Sir John Fielding in 1758, and 


incorporated in 1800. It is destined for the} pri 


reception of friendless and deserted girls — as 
destitute a class as ever appealed to humanity 
for succour and protection. From the account 
before us, it seems to be highly and respectably 
patronised ; and we rejoice to see it stated, 
that “ more than two thousand deserted females 
have been sheltered and protected from vice 
and want by it, supplied with food and raiment 
proper for them, and taught whatever could 
render them useful in their situation, or com- 
fortable and happy in themselves.” Such an es- 
tablishment needs only to be extensively known 
to augment its power of usefulness and enlarge 
its services to society. 

The Pitcairn Islanders ! — The descendants 
of John Adams and others of the Bounty muti- 
neers, over whose fate so romantic an interest 
has been thrown, have at length had the spell 
dissolved into a sad reality. By the last Syd- 
ney newspapers we observe that this colony, 
eighty-six in number, has been transported to 
Otaheite by H. M. S. Comet; and the informa- 
tion adds, that they do not appear well pleased 
with the change, in consequence of the disso- 
lute habits of the people with whom they are 
now intermixed. 

Mr. Holman, the celebrated blind traveller, 
was, according to the same journals, at Sydney ; 
where improvements were proceeding, and a 
newspaper, called the Independent, and a two- 
penny post, had been established at Launces- 
ton; though the streets of Sydney were in such 
a state that the inhabitants were obliged to 
receive the governor on stilts. 

Diorama. — M. rre’s new diorama at 
Paris is a view of Mont Blanc from the Valley 
of Chamouni. 








LITBRARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. L. Dec. 17.) 
Maternal Sketches, with Minor Poems, by Eliza Ruth- 


‘oord. 

Mr. Samouelle’s new work, the Entomological Cabinet, 
is in the press. 

A new periodical, to be called the Pocket Album of 
Fashion, Music, Romance, is announced. 

- The Hackney Carriage Pocket Directory for 1832, with 
a coloured Map, and the New Regulations commencing 
January 5th. 


The second and concluding volume of the Succession oy ext 


of Sacred Literature, by J. B. B. Clarke, M.A. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Oke’s Examinations ~ ey and Midwifery, 8vo. 
Part I. 8s. bds.—Hannay’s Representation of England, 
8vo. 8. bds.— Luther's Nr ayn 12mo. 5s. 

Gray's Social System, 8vo. 8s. . bds.—Miss Mitford's 
American Stories, Second Series, "S vols. = en 
bd.—Progress of the ee in Polynesia, 18mo. 
clot ona History, for the Use of the Bainbaran 
Sessional School, Part IV., 18mo. 3s. hf.-bd.—Paley’s 
Works, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Easy Lessons, 
with Sixteen steel Engravings, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.— 
Flynn’ 's Latin Grammar, 12mo. S 6d. shp.—The Robber, 
by the Author of ** Chartl post 8vo. 11. 11s. Gd. 
ee for the Hol ~ aly 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—Hes- 
’s Geographical Exercben, in 2 Parts, 5s. sewed.—Dr. 
ebster’s English Dic! 


of heyy in Water-Colours, Part I. impe- 

» 10s. Gd.; Proofs, colombia 4to. 18s.; 

India Proofs, chem. 4to. 21s.; Proofs before letters, 
colomb, 4to. iz. 11s, 6d.—The Invasion, by the Author of 
” 4 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. bds.—Time’s 


» 2 vols. 4to. 5/. 10s. bds.— | continuations, 
» 128. hf.-bd.—Gallery of 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 


December. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 30°02 
Friday cove 29°99 
Saturday -- 48. 30-02 
Sunday: --- 29°86 
Monday -- 50. 29°56 
Tuesday -- 29°42 
Wednesday 53. 28-99 








of the 12th, from 7 ~ 
le ‘a violent thunder-storm, accompanied wi: 
vivid flashes of lightning, and a smart shower of hail! 
on ay after the first peal peg the wind rose 
iy / tiles and of trees; 
this, Reuven, wa was but of short duration. Faint flashes 
of lightning in the S.W. from 5 p.m. till after midnight. 
Rain fallen, 1°25 of an inch. 
monton. CuaaLes H. ADams. 


Extracts from a ry er at Hi 
Wryeombe, Bucks, ty o Monte amber alate ‘tondon Met — 
a Society, 1831. 
nen + 5600°: ++ 
socsed + 20-50... sf 


mene seeeee . 30-96- ++ 29th. 


Number of days di vain and t snow, 16. 
mal 20 Ltome and melted snow in inches and deei- 
mals, 
Winds.—2 East—9 West—2 Nort). -$ tee pest North- 
east—0 South-east—5 South-west—8 N. 
Gouralllismnstbone-2ilicoamepusemaenaenreeneasthe 
the average of the month, therefore much colder than 
November last year: on ope rgd the thermometer 
descended below the fr pone there were 
the usual number of fine latter me of the the 
month was very dull and mys mean of 
meter was high, and the maximum much net any oy = 
the corresponding month for the last eight Puy 
uantity of rain also above the average; and more has 
allen since the Ist of J » than in all last year: 
about half an inch of snow fell between oe afternoon of 
> 7 ee on the 17th, The evaporation 015 
of an inch. 








TO pain i etre 
To “ an Admirer of Mr. 


that Mr. Canning’s system Geet _— ity 
these two parties, and in ‘* sta lague both ways” 
—that by this system he con ned a in the narrowest 
limits the collision which he found, oa reyented any 
that = Duke of Wellington re- 
system, whereby, as Mr. 
camnina had predicted, in two ven 8 collision was pro- 


Upon paspeaiiaing the subjects, wa deem it as well not 
“| et pe fb mney the Italian Boy, &c. 

e cighaal we shall devote a notice in our next to sun- 

inal poems which have been sent to us for inser- 


ion. 
ToC. H. We have enough ado to a tolerabl t 
— | -_ be connet tant undertake the task of phn 


raries. 
=. of M Morley, and several local and to phical 
— ri only de syed for want of room to do them 
justice. 

We mistook the name of the clever and successful au- 
thor of the Bride of Laigets. It should have been spelt 

‘errold—and palmam qui meruit fera’ 

A proof of the wisdom and liberality of the two patent 
theatres is afforded by their both choosing the same sub- 
pow! ‘ their Christmas Pantomime: to be sure, there 
~ fope but one Hop o’ my Thumb fit for such a pur- 


In eine of two noble lords who = as onthe in 


our Review of this week, we have 1 our 
uations, and noticed none but we hn hitherto unre- 


MB iy mtg e owe ve Deughe |° 


ter, and other Reviews, in type, tponed. 

We cannot tell N. B. C., tore than the brief advertise- 
ment itself, what ‘‘ the Town” is. It is a good name 
for a newspaper, of which it seems to be the announce- 
ment. 

Erratum. —In our last, we printed the names of 
Messrs. Colburn and Fae aw be Ay publishers of Newton 





Forster, by mistake for C and Co., to whom we 
are i for this uble novel, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


r | ‘O HAILEYBURY and ADDISCOMBE 

STUDENTS.—For the convenience of those who wish 
to continue their Studies during the Vacation, — —- import- 
ant branches requisite for the above in Orientals, 
Classics, and Mathematics, are taught during the present Holy. 
days at the London Oriental Institution, No. 2, South Crescen ent, 

Square, the conductors of which acquired the Oriental 
Langu: in India from learned Natives, and have prepared 
several of Candidates for the Hon. E. I. Compary’s Ser- 
vice with ‘distinguished success. 


UBLIC EXAMINATION, —Feinaiglian 
School, 7, Great Street, Euston Square. Mr. 
J. M. Murton, A.B. (educated by the late Professor Feinaigle) 
invites the attention of Parents and Guardians to the Public 
Examination of his ees to be held on the evenings of Wecnes- 
day and Thursday, the 21st and 22d inst. at 7 o’clock precisely. 
Those who, from sad experience, have found that their children 
have been years at school without making any progress commen- 
cane Nap the time, are requested to attend and form a judg- 
on the be derived from the 








Feinaigiian System. 
Tickets of aiminios may be hed at the Scheel. 


OCIETE des PROFESSEURS de de 
LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


Patrons. 
S. A. R. Monseigneur Le Duc de Sussex. 
8. A. R. Madame La Duchesse de Kent. 
Président et Vice-Président, 
M. J. C. Tarver, Eton. 
M. Le Docteur Granet, Durham House, Chelsea. 
Cette Société, Philantropique et Littéraire, vient d’étre fondée 
dans l'intention,—lo, d’établir des Liaisons Fraternelles entre les 
igais qai exercent |’enseignement de leur Langue en Angle- 
terre. 2o. de former un Fond de Secours pour subvenir aux be- 
soins de leurs Confréres malheureux, et de ceux qui n’ont pu faire 
économies pour leur vieillesse. "assurer aux Etudians 
des Maitres instruits et capables. 
On peut se procurerle Sommaire des Statuts de la Société chez 
tous les Libraires de Londres, ou chez le Secrétaire, qui s’em- 
ssera d’en faire parvenir des Exemplaires & ceux de MM. les 
fesseurs qui lui en feront _ demande. 
A PAssemblée généraje du 9 Janvier, 1639, on arrétera défini- 
tivement les Statuts qui ne nek que sans oe 
A Londres, 8, Carlton Chambers, Rages 
EPEE, Secrétaire. 


N.B. Les Lettres adressées au Peorbesion doivent 
étre affranchies. 


O. DETECT FRAUD.—AIl Pencils 
having Steel Points, or Nozzles, or Tortoiseshell Bodies, 
and i Anaad Metal, substituted for Silver, are frauds on the Patent 


Penei! 
To eet all the pia y ny en sing from the spurious arti- 
the Rencil has the name “8. Mordan and Co., 
” on the bady of the case, and that the case 
is all eh or all gold; amd also to emsure the leads for re- 
plenish: eine domes coe GU Cae BES D8 & ellow belt, with the 
word te Warran 4 and a wax impression, 
bonving the ntl 8 Mand Co- 7 
In man: @ purchaser h 
spurious sechepaiaad Pencils and ‘Tort 
genuine silver and gold article. 
Shopkeepers in provincial towns would do well to observe 
above remarks, anases; to prevent | their r being im: upon, the Pabie 
b b g supplied with the genuine 


Blegant and a: Christmas —— 
Just abla for oe Use of Young P. 
NE d COM PREHENSIVE 
DRAWING. BOOK, on an improved Plan; or, a Series 
¢, Tenetion) Peynetions, je in eens Re Painting in Water- 
Taecnatet by Fitty-tve Vi Views from Nature, descriptive Ob- 





as much for these 
ell Cases, as for the 








4 mounted in imitation of Drawings, enclosed in a hand- 


*°The Price of the Work is Six Guineas; a sum which does not 
exceed what is usually paid to a good Drawing-Master for Twelve 


2. Urania’s Mirror, coloured, 1/. 14s. 

*,* 7h gSenend Part of Urania’s Mirror, containing the 
ets, an Orrery, &c. will shortly appear. 

3. Clark's Portable Diorama, 3/. 3s. 

4, Myriorama, First Series, 15s. 

5. Myriorama, Second Series, 1/. 4s. 


6. Assheton’s Historical Map of Palestine, 
il. 15s. canvass and moped 4 ate 2s. full coloured and varnished, on 
roller; 1/. 16s, canvass an 

London: Printed for 8 Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 
ransfer Print: 
Just published A? rpebie and Co.” 184, Fleet Street, 
id 13, Soho Square, 
“NEW SERIES of SCREEN- 
PATTERNS, by one of the most admired Artists in 
a of the present day. 


A Set of Picturesque Designs for Pole- 
yr Complete 4 Assortment of Grecian and other 


Ornamental 
In addition to the above, Messrs. Dobbs and Co. have always 

on hand a great variety of Lithographic Prints, both English oe 
Foreign, suitable for Hh the purposes to which tran: 
applied. 

These may be transferred either on White Wood or on 
Transfer Card-board ; and ladies will be enabled to varnish teeie 
work by means of Dobbs’s Crystal Varnish, ticar Be " perfectly 
colourless, and will give a clear and transparent polish. 

N.B. Sold by all respectable 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


INBURGH REVIEW: —Advertise- 

ments for i in Sheet of No. 108, 
nyheter and Co. Paternoster-Row wy 
24th; and Syery arent Bills, &c. to be stitched in 
. within a week that date. Advertisers will 
ve the advantage of hem their Advertisements and Bills 
early, as os they are placed in the order in which they are received 
by the Pub! 


D 
E requested 


by December 
the Number 





lishers. 


The Sacraments and the Sabbath. 
In 8vo. price 8s. 64. boards, 


HE SACRAMENTS and the SAB. 
BATH, in Four Sermons, before the University of Oxford, 
with Remarks on Be Wil, 's History of the Sabbath. 
LLIAM JAMES, M.A. 
Vicar of Cobham am, Surrey, and Fellow of Oriel College. 
Printed for C., oS and F., Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, 1 van Mall. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 12mo. price 9s. boa 


MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 

THEOLOGY; an Abrid of Bucher 
Tomline’s Elements; an mage of Paley’s Evidences; a Sa 

= of Bishop Pearson on the Creed; and a Brief Exposition ae 

hirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Bishop Burnet; together 
ar other matters with Jewish Rites 
and Ceremonies, &c. &c 
By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, 
Of Christ College, Cambridge; Rector of Sotby, Perpetual 
ey of Bamburgh, and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar 








Printed for C., .- “ and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
d Waterloo ) Place, Pall Mall. 


J ere aes by John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
RUE STORIES from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, Chronological! orge lf. from the Inva- 
sion of the Romans to the —— - 


y 8 
Author of “« True toe ay _-_ History.” 
Fg considerably enlarged, with Tables exhibiting the 
istory of England, and the Alliances and ndants o 
the Sovereigns from the Conquest, illustrated with 36 Engravings, 
price 7 s. 6d. half-bound, 12mo. 

Scenes in Europe and Asia, for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of Little Tarry-at-Home Travellers. By 
the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Author of * Scenes in Africa and Ame- 
tica,” “ Scenes of British Wealth,” “¢ Beginnings of Biography,” 
&c. A new edition, enlar, ged, Tevised by Jefferys Taylor, with 96 
Engravings, Pale 8s. hi 

— Tales, by é a Father, 1émo. half-bound, 

rice 3s. 

* Counsels at Home, interspersed with Enter- 
taining Tales and Interesting Anecdotes, by a Father, 18mo. 
half-bound, price 3s. 





In 8vo. price 12s. 
HE ROMAN EMPIRE under CON. 
8T. MATT the GREA’ 
EW BRIDGES, aoe M.R.S.L. 
Printed for %. rin ig and Paul’s ¢ 
ana Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 





ISTORY ‘of ‘the REPRESENTATION 
of ENGLAND, drawn from Records; and of the Ju- 
risdiction of the House of Commons to reform Abuses in the 
resentation, without the aid of Statute Law. 
By ROBERT (eb ae A Esq. 
London : iasouan, Bae » Orme, Brown, and Green. 


aon of Modern Fiction. 
In 50 vols. post 8vo. price only 6s. per vol. neatly bound, 


HE MODERN NOVELISTS; a Selec- 
tion of the best recent Works of Fiction, from the pens 
of the most eminent Authors; among which will be found Works 
of Mr. Ward (the Author of ‘Tremaine)—Mr. Lister (the Author 
of Granby) — Mr. Theodore Hook —Mr. Horace Smith — Mr. 
Grattan—Mr. Bulwer, &c. &e. 
*,* As the Impression of this cheap and unique Collection is 
limited to 250 Copies, those who are desirous of procuring Sets, 
are requested to transmit their Orders forthwith to their re- 
spective Booksellers; and, in order to accommodate those persons | 
who already possess some "of the Works contained in this Collec- | 
tion, it has been determined to issue them also in separate Sets, 
at the same price, by which means the public may complete their 
Sets, or make — selection they please. 
P or Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
New Burlington Street. 





Printed by Messrs. Rivington. 


A LETTER from MONTAGU BUR.- 
GOYNE, Esq., one of the Verderers of the Forest of 
Waltham, to His — 4 's he eg ye= of Woods and Forests; 
shewing the ble part of that 
— not only with “a pore of man BD orm the Rights and In- 
ts of the Crown, but of providing Work for Thousands of 

His} Majesty 's Subjects, who are starving for want of Employment. 





A Literary Present for the. Ladies. 
Price 12s. elegantly bound in morocco, uniquely embossed 
and gilt, 
HE COMIC OFFERING; or, Lady's 
meee of et! Mirth for 1832. 
ed by MISS L. H. SHERIDAN. 
And embellished with Seventy original and most Humorous 





Designs by various Comic Artists, with a variety of facetious 
DS pon by the principal Female and other eminent Writers | 
of the day. 

A few Copies may be had of the Comic | 
Offering for 1831, price 12s. bound as above. 

« The Comic ing is a lady’s book, and well does it merit | 
that designation. Calculated for the boudoir in its purity of | 
morals and re} ent of taste, it is also a suitable ornament for | 
the studies of the artist. — Sheridan shas filled up a niche in 
our Annual | that was d filled it | 
with honour—and her efforts will, we are confident, not be over- | 
looked by the gentle dames’ for whose amusement they are so 
admirably calculated: The illustrations are numerous and beau- 
tiful, and the volume in every way calculated to brighten the 
pleasures of the summer bower, as well as of the winter fireside.” 


Courier. 

«« That which L, E. L. is in the world of sentiment, Miss She- 
ridan is ‘in the = of fun—the absolute empress, unrivalled and 
ies of her work are exquisite | 
=the Titeretare is of the the very first order: this is — p the | 











Arromsmith’s Geography and Atlisée, 
A COMPENDIUM of ANCIPNT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Eton School, 
preceded by an Introduction to the by A of Astronomy, and 
panied by Diag and Plans, 1 vol. 8vo. 16s, 





boards. 
2. The Eton Comparative Atlas: of Ancient 


and Modern Geography, in 53 ee imperial a on a New 
Plan, price 42s. coloured, and bound in green cloth. A Set of 
Skeleton Outlines, 5%. Index to the Eton Atlas, * containing 
more than 30,000 Anci cient t and Modern Names, with their Lati- 
tudes, Longitud: nd R to o the Plates in which they 
may be found, 7s. boards. 

3. A Comparative Atlas of Ancient and 

Modern Geography, in 57 Pilates medium 4to. inclading Two 
complete iadeons of the Ancient and Modern Names, 30s. spies 
and bound in green cloth. A Set of Skeleton Outlines, 4s 

4. An Atlas of Ancient Geography, in 26 
Plates medium 4to. with an Accentuated Index of the eae 
15s. coloured and half-bound. A Set of Skeleton Outlines, 4s. 

5. An Atlas of Modern Geography, in 30 

tes medium 4to. with an Index of all the —— 16s. coloured 
and half-bound. A Set of Skeleton Outlines, 4s 
To be had of the Author, Soho Square; and of all Booksellers., 





Ackermann’s 's Anauale for — 
blished 96, Strand, 
PoRcet ME "NOT: This Volume com- 
mences a new Series, printed on larger paper and in more 
durable binding than heretofore, and contains ne by 
W. and E. Finden, Graves, Carter, C. Rolls, Engleheart, Daven- 
Port, &c. from meg o or Paintings by Sic T. Lawrence, Mar- 
tin, Prout, Richter, Holmes, and other distinguished Artists. 
iterary Department embraces the usual —— of Contri- 
butions by popular Writers of both Sexes. Price 1 
Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not, em- 
bellished by Ten Engravings on Steel by eminent Artists. This 
8 claims the particular notice of those who wish to put into 
ie hands of youth of either sex an elegant Miscellany, expressly 
plapted to their age and capacity, and — ike to moral 
mprovement and pleasing instruction. Price 
P Erratum.— The Drawing of “the Yenguanes rg in the 
ww Forget Me Not, ascribed by mistake to E. Landseer, 
t-A., is by T’. Landseer, the Engraver of that Plate. 
ante Humourist, by W. H. Harrison, Author 
wie of a Physician,” illustrated by Eighty-one Engravings 
$n Wood of Comic Subjects, designed and executed by W. H. 
Tooke. Price 12s, bound in morocco. 
second edition of Ferdinand Franck, or 
Heparin Days of a Musical Student, now first illustrated by 


Price Se on Wood, from Designs by George Cruikshank. 








really droll of ajl the Comic Ann "— 
World of Fashion. 

« There is not in this very original work one borrowed pun; 
and its elegance and taste render it peculiarly adapted for fem ale 
perusal: there is every thing to commend, am ing to con- 
demn, The exquisite binding alone os ~ sell the book; and 
no Annual deserves greater Pp age or m: ula- 
tion.” —Lady’s Musew 

" Published by Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
12mo. price 5s. in TAL 


I UTHER’S TABLE-TALK; or, some 

Choice Fragments from _ Familiar Discourse of that 
odly, learned Man, and famous Champion of God’s Truth, Dr. 
faartin Luther. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hatchard; viedo = Riving- 
tons: Timms, Dublin; Whyte and = Edinb ; Bellerby, 
York; and Finlay and Charlton, Newcastle-upon- at 
The Little oe 

IBLE ILLUSTRATIONS; or, a 
Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the 
East, especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. With Six- 
teen Engravings. 
By the Rev. BOURNE HALL DRAPER. 
Price 4s. square 16mo. half-bound. 
The preceding Volumes of the Little Library are :— 
1. The Mine; with Sixteen Engravings, 
By os Rev. Isaac Taylor. 3d edition, price 3s. 6d. 
. The Ship; with Sixteen n Engravings. By 
we same Author. 2d edition, price 3s. 6d. 
The Forest ; with Twenty-six Tllustra- 
m.. By Jefferys Taylor. Price 3s. 
4. The Public Buildings of the City of West- 
— Described ; with Twelve ngravings. ; Price 3s. 6d. 
The Public Buildings of the City of London 
Dearie 3; with Twelve Engravings. | Price 3s. 6d, 
The Garden, or Familiar Instructions for 
the “tayinge and Management of a Flower Garden; with Ii- 
oo ngravings on Wood and Steel. Price 3s, 6d. plain, 
4s. 6d. coloured. 
Preparing for publication, 
The Farm; a New Account of Rural Toils 
and Produce. By Jefferys Taylor. 

The Volumes, although connected by a General Title, as be- 
longing to the Little Library, are individually complete, and not 
numerically arranged. 

#,* The Publisher of y Little Librar: tas recently printed 
several other works for th pot fe oF y young 

s. His Juvenile saneney contains a large collection of ap- 
proved penn ante variety of popular schemes to facilitate 
the education of youth. 
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R. WEBSTER’S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, complete in 2 vols. 4to. price 5. 10s. 
oth oe 


their Sets immediately, 
or ne will be ‘mange the i oh subscribers’ price. 
On the ie Feb. will be published, Part I. es 7s. to 
ribers, and 9s. to Non-subscribers, of 
The Supplement to Dr. Webster's English 
Dictionary; containing the late Rev. Jonathan Boucher’s Glos- 
sary of Archaic and Provincial Words. Edited by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. Forming an additional Volume to Dr. 
Johnson’ 's and to Dr. Webster's Dictionaries. 
will i open yd the publication of 
Part IV. of the Glossary; and G jo send 
their names to the Publishers, Black, Young, oe Y oung, Peceigh 
Booksellers to the King, No. $7 Tavistock Street, London. 
In 8vo. price 8. boi 
RACTICAL EXAMINATIONS on the 
of th t jes that 
occur in — + Midwifery. Teton ded to serve as an Exer- 
cise for the Student, and a brief Work of Reference for the Gene- 


ral Practitioner. 
By W. 8S. OKE, M.D. 
And Extra-Licentiate « oe Sag: Royal College of Physicians 


in cl 

















London: Longman, Rees, ~§ Brown, and Green. 





In 8 vols. 12mo. 
HE PIRATE of BOFINE, an Historical 
Romance. 
By F. W. DUNNE. 
Printed for A. XK. Newman and Co. London. 
Where may be had, just ready, 
Eva; or, the Bridal Spectre. 
price 7s. 
Glenalpin; or, the Bandit’s Cave. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d. 
Gerald Fitzgerald. By Anne of Swansea. 
5 vols. 11. 108. 
The Algerines ; 
3 vols. 16s. Gd. 


Soldier Boy. By Rosalia St. Clair. 3 vols. 
By Catherine Ward, 


"Bvo. Plates, 


or, Twins of Naples. In 


"Ere of St. Agnes, 


(now Mason). 4 vols. 22s. 





In 12mo. 8d edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards, 


URE METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the 
Diet and imen. Embracing all the most approved principles 
| of Health and Longevity, and exhibiting the remarkable Power of 
proper Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, &c. in the Cure of obstinate 
Chronic Diseases, as well as in promoting Health and Mery Life. 
To which are added, an Account of the Art and excellent Effects 
of Training for Health, Rules for reducing Corpulence, and Max- 
ims for the Bilious and Nervous, &c. Illustrated by Cases. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“ We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational 

work of the kind we have met with. It contains many hin Ms 
novel to us, -_ is altogether an admirable code of health. 
Atlas Sept. 1827. 

«The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
Plows. which it pr is unquestionable; and ee recom- 
mend it. It is intelligent, ad and high! ly interesting.” — 
New Literary e, Sept. 

« That men ofa all habits will derive information from it, calcu- 
lated to increase their and extend their days, is firmly our 
conviction.” —Edinburgh Observer, Jan. 

To this edition is attached an Appendix, containing afull Ac- 
count of the Cholera, with the best Remedies, as ascertained by 
Physicians of the greatest experience in that fatal Disease. 

: Published ~~ oe and a Stationers’ 
Court; sold by all Bookselle: 
Of whom may be had. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 9d edition, in 1 large 
vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with E: vings, 


2. A Chemical Catechism, in which the 
Elements of Chemistry, with fr - recent Discoveries, are very 
clearly and fully i Ap to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature. Medici 
described. Tnlestrated + 7 numerous Engravings, 
Chemical Experiments, and a Vocabulary of Terms. 

“We esteem and recom: ommend it. Every subject of interest 

d with this delightful science is treated of in the clearest 
manner.”—London Weekly Review, 21st Febg 1829. 

«« Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the work 
cannot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. —— — 
important facts are hib d with k 
author has 1 d in er defects o of Me 
Parkes’s book.” —Monthly Magazine, 1st Marc’ 

“ The necessity of a clear, progressive view of chemistry is ob- 
vious, and the > oes ofsuch a treatise has long been felt by stu- 
dents. Dr. Graham has well supplied the want. His book is 

and in its plan, and exten- 

sive in its compass. ” Unlike former ‘analyses, it does not confound 

and complicate the various — of the Sigg but ascends from 

the first principles and simple and 

illustrative branches of the cindy. It is very tnt to Parkes's.” 
— Atlas, ist March, 1829. 








select 




















Wallace’ 's Treatise on Geometry. 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, with Plates, 5s. in cloth, 


TREAT ISK on GEOMETRY; 
omprising a — Demonstration of the Elements of 
Euclid, with a » Th and Practical, and a 

of Prop for E i intended for the Use of 
Seuaceee 


By ROBERT WALLACE, A. a 
Teacher of Mathematics, &c. Gi. 
« Mr. Wallace, in the work before us, may most be said to 
have macadamised Euclid; he has d d the 
work, sh da thi fi d in no ordi- 
nary degree the study of the science. There are several other 
improvements, which render this book the best, as it is the 
cheapest work of the sort published.” —Scots Times 
Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Chea; —\— London; R. Griffin, 
and Co. Glasgow; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 


Notes. 
The Lt pried have already a > — may be purchased 


' The Poems of Robert Burns, with an ori- 
ginal Memoir, : ae and additional Poems. 
Ill. IV." _ 3 
The Poems of James Thomson, with an.ori- 
ginal Memolr, Po en a and — of T wenty additional Poems 
never before p 


.. The Poems of William Collins, with an ori- 
ginal Memoir, Portrait, and og on his genius, and an addi- 
onal Poem. 


The Poems of H. Kirke White, with an ori- 
ginal Memoir, Portrait, and additional Poems. 
VII. VIII. IX. ~ 7 
The Poems of William Cowper, with an ori- 
ginal Memoir and Portrait, incl from Mil- 
ton, Madame Guion, &c. ; oe oo complete edition extant. 


“The Poems of See Howard, Earl of Sur- 
an ay and Sir Thomas Wyatt. With original Memoirs and Por- 





The. Poems of dunes’ Beattie, with an ori- 
ginal Memoir, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, Portrait, and addi- 
tional Poems. 


r XIII. XIV.'Xy. ¢ 
The Poems of Alexander Pope, with a Me- 
moir, by the Rev. dimenter Denahas B Portrait. 


The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith, with an 
inal Memoir and Notes, by the Rev. John Mitford, and some 
5 Poems. 

i Subscrib a New Issue of the 
Alalae Fs Poets will commence on the Ist of Jan. with the Poems of 


1. 
“William Pickering, Publisher, 57, Chancery Lane, London. 





tered Novelties—In 3 vols. nt 8v0. 
E and 


OMANCE REA ITY. 


By L. E. L. ‘ 
Authoress of the «« Iniprovinstrice,” the “ Venetian 
Bracelet,” &c. 


II. 
Travels .in the North of Europe. By 
Chios leau Elliott, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. In 
vol. 


11. 
Letters of Eminent Men; being the Corre- 
ph F.R. S. Comprising name. 
Se the celebrated John Evelyn, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Archbishop Sharp, ae ‘Burnet, Dr. Cala. 
Weary, Serpe, Hearne, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


spent 
si gol ry cae 
, The Duchess a Abrantes’ ‘Memoirs, written | es@iessi 


Beseck eaition, with Two a now 


ice of the Paris editi 
at eek ly itary, “this is the poo exact 
has ap) » not excepting Bour- 
is a sapp! t.”"—Spectator, 


Vv. 

Stewart's Voyage to the South Seas, in 1829 
and 1830, Seeger ‘in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape 
Phe hd, , Se jena, &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Three 

a! 


“A ads falls eb thoniten,. a of incident, full of character, 
and full of entertainment.”—S: 


Dr. Granville’s Catechism of Health; or, 
Plain and Simple Ri for the Preservation of Health ; to which 
are added Facts onthe Nature, Treatment, and Cure of Cholera. 


2a edition, in a small Price only 5s. P 
“ re? recepts it’ ey be read by the young as so many 


yy the old as so many good exam- 


ag “Ae, Just ready, 
Eugene ” By ‘the Author of “ Pel. 
- thamn,”* Paul Clifford,”®&ec. 3 ral post 8vo. 


Ca cain Frankland’s ‘Narrative of his Visit 
to the Sweden, in the Years 1830 and 1831. 
2 vols. 8vo0. vo. with 


ries. ae 


‘A "Story of the Court of 
* Ps 8 vols. 
tley, New Bennet Street. 


pt of. "the " CAMBRIDGE 





Eq ; vols. 31. 6e. 
m4 





5s. 6d. ‘in ‘extra xtra cloth, 


EPHEMERAS. 


» Aberdeen; and H. 





ILAN CATHEDRAL.—To meet the 
waxy aopet great demand for the splendid double-sized En- 
graving — appeared in No. 218 of the Olio, the Se ag 
has that Number, which will be ready with N 
Sy an Historical Romance entitled Castle Baynard, on 
Saturday, the 17¢h inst. 
' Blegant Christmas Present. 


Set of the above unique Work, 


A compley 
Engravings, forms a seasonable Offering for 


via by Fe emt - 
Young Fri 
Vol. ViIn of the Olio will be ready on the 
30th inst. 
Published at 15, Wine-Office Court, Fleet Street. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


TR ATIS r 
as M ee in PULMONARY 
RAY, F.8.A. F.LS. &. 


ice and exper! 
che example of Harvey, ey epen and others, 
Mr. Murray has ado ourse of candid 
poblicite, w $ most con; ae to a high ‘and i sable pursuit 
of chemical investigation w Bich he has chosen."—Monthly Rev. 
“ Mr. Murray, in his poaeme work on ae 
has deserved e of hist countrymen. He has examined 
the disease and its remedies chemically, appears to us to have 
taken new and‘original views of both. His work is, moreover, 
fall of very in and curious facts} ‘of a nature to escape the 








Price 2s. ‘in crimson ; large paper, 2. 12s. 6d. 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1832. 
Edited by F. MANSEL REYNOLDS. 
highly finished Line Engravings, 
— by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. Charies 


ea 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
bn emencr ae be had, 
ly boun: loured morocco; large 
paper, with India Proofs, 21. 10s. 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1832, con- 
aining Twenty-six beautifully finished Plates, executed under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Heath; from Drawings by Clarkson 
Stanfield, . With Travelling Sketches in the North of Italy, 


E 
the Tyrol, oad onthe Rhine. By Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 
ice 

ON INDIGES TION and. ‘COSTIVE- 
NESS, with Hints to both Sexes on the important, safe, 
ane efficacious means of relieving weap sagt < the Digestive Organs 
by ion and use of 
Appasetsens for their administration, os the best Medicinal 
for and other Injections. To which is 


added, Observations on the mode of preserving Health and pro- 
longing Life, by Air, Exercise, Sleep, S gggecy. 4 &e. 5 3 inclu “ge 
y 


Embellich 





Aap 


Price 2ls. h 








on Lavements.—Price 








Spectator. 
“A —aaine little work.” —Record. 
fe » Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 


A By the same Author, 
Memoir on the Diamond. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


A Glance at some of the Beauties and Sub. 
limities of Syitzerland. 12mo. 7s. boards. 








sea IN THE PRESS. 


v. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Ig monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6¢. in cloth, 
On Jan. Ist, 1832, will be published, 


A TREATISE on the MANUFACTURE 


SO RCELAIN and GLASS. 
Being Vol. 26 of the Cyclopedia. 


: Published Dec. 1 
Britistf Mtitary Commanders, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
in 3 vols. Vol. I 
‘o be published Feb. 1 
History othe 1 Italian Republics, in 1 vol. By J.C. L. Sismondi. 
for Longman and Co.; and John = 





many u: useful Famjly Prescriptions. The whole 


Lenina 
y EDWARD JUKES, Surgeon, 
nvenisr of the Stomach-Pump. 
2d edition, with considerable Additions, and extra Plates. 
London : EMingham Witten, 88, Regal Bachange. 
Christmas Presents. 
and 1/. 10s. in silk, illustrated by56 Vignettes, 
of* hich are Landscapes, by Turner), 
T . ‘oem. 
SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq 
India P: fea the Prints, at Moon, og and Co.’s, 
6, Pall Mall. 
Ip B-vols. 12mo. price 10s. boards, 


Selectio fiom the Poems of Wordsworth 


and Southey, .{ 
ach Volume may be had separately. 
Edward Moxon, ¢ 64, New Bond Stzest. 


Versification.— 18mo. price 3s. bound 
YTHOLOGY for VERSIFICATION ; 
| =. om. oDaset atch « <e the Fables of the ~ ay tial 
e6@lassical Schools. Vor 
y the Rev. F. HODGSON, M.A. 
A Key is preparing. 
By the same Author, 
Sacred History, conveyed in Sense for Latin 


weet intended chiefly for the Use of Schools, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ve ‘Key to the above, royal 8vo. 15s. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of Londen, 30, Upper Gower Street. 


Price 1d. 8s. bi 








Poems we L. B. 
In demy 4fo. Piles 2ls. tastefull Bound, and mo and containing 
36 highly finish 


ISHER’S DRAWING.ROOM SCRAP- 


BOOK. With Postieal Illustrations 


y L. E. L. 
Gifts are the beads of Memory’s rosary, 
Whereon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of friends and oid affections. 
London: Fisher, Son, and'Co. ; 3 and Simpkin and Marshall. 


(\ONVEYANCERS’ EVIDENCE. _ 
»>By THOMAS COVENTRY, Esq..Barrister at Law 
Ait the office of mediator between buyer and seller, 
and lender, I have considered—first, what the one can 
uire;*second, what the other may: justly refuse; and, 
the medium course dictated by fair-dealing.” 
Royal 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Londeng J. a. be W. T. Clarke, Portugal’Stréet, Lincoln's Inn. 
m may be had, by the same Author, 


wt Powel on Mortgages, 3 vols. 6th ‘dition, 
“9. ‘Watkins on Copyholds, 2 vols. 4th edit. 


tA 31 ‘ 
3. Digested Index to Reports (formi: with 
Hammond's and Jeremy's bon Repevte (Se Die of Ad- 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time), 


4. Watkins’ 's Elements of Conveyancing, 
7th edition, 15s 
5. Concise Forms in Conveyancing, 4th edit. 


6. Observations on Titles under Enclosure 


Acts, 
7. Jeune *g Pocket-Book, 2 vols. 6th edit. 18s. 
8.:A.Treatise on Common Recoveries, 8s. 


+ 9.°A Reaéable Edition of Coke upon Little- 
ton, 3 le 


6s. 6d 








On Monday will _ = peng Teehecag Mo with Portraits, 


EMORIALS oof “TA MPDEN, his 
PARTY, and his TIMES. 
By LORD NUGENT. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE FAMILY - LIBRA RY, No. XXVL.; 
being the His of the Reformation in England. 
By Rev. J. J. BLUNT, 
Fellow of - John’s College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle S Street. 





Theol Libra ary. ae) Pepe 
In a few days will published, in small 8vo. price 6s. 
with a Portrait) 
IF. 


HEeLIFE of Wic 
iy CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A 
Professor e East India College, Herts; and late Fellow of 
Trinity ber ag very s 
‘st ‘beol ‘cal ibrary. 
Printed my 4 ee ingeonpst. Paut's Churchyard, 
‘aterloo teen Pall Mall, Lana 
be pe — apr 
On the Ist of January, 


al T O W oN. 


MHE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 

OBITUARY, Vol. XVI. will be published early in Jan. 
competing Memoirs = § H. Mackenzie, Esq.—R. W. Elliston, Esq. 
—J. Jackson, Esq. R. bernethy, Esq.—Mrs. Siddons— 
Rev. Robert Hall—T. Hope, Esq.—W. Roscoe, Esq.—A. Strahan, 
Esq.—W. Hamper, Esq.—J. Northcote, Esq. R.A.—T. Greatorex, 
Esq.—Earl of orbury—and of other eminent Persons who have 
diéd in 1831, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





The Parent's New Year's Gift. 
On the 3ist December, 1831, will be published, 
a or 14s. handsomely bound in em! 


HE YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S BOOK; 
containing a Series of choice Readings in Popular Science 
and Natural History, together with Retrospective Essays, Con- 


es, &c. 
Ee Printed for Hamilton, Adame, ¥ Co.; H John Cum- 
, Dublin; Constable and Co. i, Paris; 
. Jackson, New York. 


rice 10s. 6d. in 
morocco, demy 








a 





ly Marjoribanks. 
HE FIRST 4 of a new Volume of LA 
BELLE ASSEMBLEE, to appear on the Ist Jan. will be 
embellished with a splendid Portrait of Lady Mar, leg yen (ea- 
graved by Thomson, from a Miniature by Mrs. 
son); forming the 85th of the Series of Portraits of t the Female 
It will also oe: the usual number of coloured I'- 


—Barry Cornwall—the Author of “ 
other popular Writers. 
London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





A SCRIPPS, 4 
Wellington Si ? 
"aout fom Street, Oxford 


LONDON: Published oun Soe day, 
the LITERARY GAZ. ‘BE OFFIC: 
Water’ iy autbunoe? 

pei ei Royal ‘A. Black, 

br Ry and Atkinson 

Co. Glasgow ; Dublin. — Agent for 
America, O. Rich, 12, ‘ned. Lion. Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 23, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





